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FRIDAY. DECEMBER 31. 





30th, night, freight on Cleveland & Pittsburgh ran into 
preceding freight near Summitville, O., wrecking 16 cars. 


| The wreck caught fire aud was destroyed. 


BUTTING. 
3d, night, butting collision between two mger trains 
on New Work, Lake Erie & Western near Hinsdale. N. Y:, 
‘ines, 


collision between two freights on Cin- 





Train Accidents in November. 
The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of November : 
COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 





2d, very early, freight on New York, Lake Erie & West- | 


ern broke in two near East Hawley, Pa., and rear section ran 
into forward one, wrecking 14 cars and injuring conducter. 
_ 2d, a. m., freight on Texas & Pacific ran into preceding 
freight at Aubrey, Tex., wrecking cabouse and killing a 
brakeman. 

2d, night, switching freight train on Burlington & Missouri 
River at Hastings, Neb., almost ran ‘nto preceding freight, 
The engineer and fireman of the switcbing train reversed 
their engine and jumped off, and before they could return 
the train started backwards and ran througt the town at a 
high rate of speed, striking another freight and wrecking 4 
cars 

4th, very early, freight on New York Central & Hudson 
River broke in two near Palmyra, N. Y., and rear section 
ran into forward one, wreckivg 12 cars. 
_ Sth, a. m., freight on Central, of ,Georgia, ran into preced- 
ing freight near Box Springs, Ga. 

5th, mght, freight on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
ran into preceding freight near Columbus, O., wrecking 4 
cars. 

6th, a. m., freight on Mobile & Girard broke in two near 
Guerrytown, Ala., and rear section ran into forward one, 
wrecking several cars. 

6th, a. m., freight on Pratt coal road broke in two near 
Birmingham, Ala., and rear cars ran down grade and into 
another freight, wrecking 5 cars and killing 2 trainmen. 

7th, a. m., freight on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ran 
into car blown out on the main track in La Crosse, Wis., 
doing some damazve. : 

Sth, a. m., passenger train on Delaware & Hudson ran into 
coal train in Scranton, Pa., doing some damage. 

9th, a. m., freight on Union Pacific ran into preceding 
freight near North Bend, Neb., wrecking car and injuring a 
fireman. 

llth, night, freight cn Missouri, Kansas & Texas ray into 
preceding freight stalled on a grade near Dennison, Tex., 
wrecking caboose and injuring a drover. 

13th, a. m., freight on Central Vermont rau into preceding 
freight stalled in a snow bank near Montpelier, Vt. Before 
a signal could be sent back a third freight ran in two the 
second, making a very bad wreck and injuring a brakeman. 
There was a blinding snow storm at the time. - 

15th, night, fregbt on Missouri, Kansas & Texas broke in 
two near Dennison, ‘Tex., and rear section ran into forward 
one wrecking 14 cars. 

16th, p. m , treighton Cheshire road broke in twonear Win- 
chendon, Mass., and rear section ran into forward one, 
wrecking several cars, killing a brakeman and injuring 
another. 

16th, p. m., passenger train on Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific ran into freight stalled in a snow bank at Hinton, Ia.. 
damaging several cars and injuring 3 passengers slightly. 

16th, night, passenger train on Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ran into rear of freight stuck in a snow bank near 
Pacific Juncuion, Ia., wrecking 2 cars. 

17th, very early, passenger train on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis ran into rear of freight stalled on grade near 
Mingo Junction, W. Va., doing some damage. 

i7th, p. m., passenger train on Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western rau into rear of freight at Owego, N. Y., wrecking 
caboose. 

19th, a, m., freight on Albany & Susquehanna ran into 
box car which had blown out of the siding on the main track 
at Bainbridge, N. Y., wrecking engine and 2 cars. 

20th, a. m., freight on Delaware & Hudson broke in two 
near Providence, Pa.. and rea’ section ran into forward one, 
wrecking 2 cars. 

20th, p. m., passenger train on Boston & Albany ran over 
a misplaced switch and into freight on a siding in Pittsfield, 
Mass., damaging engine and several carsand injuring 2 train- 
men slightly. It is said that the switch was turned by a boy. 

20th, night, passenger train on Illinois Central ran over a 
misplaced switch and into freight on a siding in Cairo, Iil., 
damaging engine and injuring 2 trainmen slightly. 

22d, night, freight on Illinois “entral ran into preceding 
freight which had stopped at Savoy, Lil., and sent back no 
signal. The caboose was wrecked, killing 3 traipmen and 2 
drovers who were in the caboose. 

23d, a. m., freight on Chicago & Alton ran into preceding 
freight near Chenoa, Ill., wrecking several cars and injuriog 
2 trainmen badly. ‘ 

23d, p. m., freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
broke in two near Ramsey, N. J., and rear section ran into 
forward one, wrecking 3 cars. 

23d, p. n., freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
rau into preceding freight which had stopped at Goshen, N. 
Y., and sent no flag. 

24th, very early, freight on Chicago & Northwestern rau 
into cars broken loose from preceding freight near May- 
wood, [)., wrecking caboose and killing a drover. 

24th, night, freignt on Utah & Northern ran ito preced- 
ing freight near Mendon, Utab, wrecking several cars and 
killing a brakeman. 

24th, night, passenger train on Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago ran into rear of freight at Conway, Pa.. damaging 
engine and 5 cars, killing fireman and injuring 2 other train- 
men. 

24th, night, freight on Baltimore & Ohio rau into preceding 
freight at Milford Junction, Ind., damaged several cars. 

25th, very early, freight on Galveston, Houston & Hender- 
son ran into preceding freight near Clark Creek, Tex. , wreck- 
ing engine and 2 cars. 

25th, a. m., freight on St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
broke in two near Bloomer, Wis., and rear section ran into 
forward one, wrecking 3 cars. 


25th, night, freight on Albany & Susquehanna ran into. 


rear of preceding freight near Oneonta, N. Y., wrecking 
caboose and-2 cars. There was a thick snowstorm at the 
time. 

26th, very early, freight on New York Central & Hudson 
River ran into preceding freight which had stopped on the 
main track near West Albany, N. Y., wrecking caboose and 
injuring a trainman. 

26th, night, freight on New York, Lake Krie & Western 
backed over on the west-bound main track at Sloatsourg, N. 
Y., to allow a following passenger train to pass on the oppo- 
site track. A signal was sent out, but before it had gone tar 
enough the west-bound passenger train came along and ran 
into the freight. 
badly hurt. 


| eng 

| 4th, night, butting 
e ti, Washington 4 
20 cars, killing a brakemau. it was caused by a mistake in) 


Both engines were wrecked and 2 trainmen | 


& Baltimore wrecked both engines and 


orders. 

7th, night, butting collision between freight and passenger 
train on Missouri Pacific, near Denver, Tex., wrecked both 
engines and 20 cars. 

8th, a. m., butting collision between freight and passenger 
trains on Chicago, Burlington & Northern near Cassville, 
Ill., damaged both engines and several cars. 

12th, a. m., butting collision between two freights on Palti- 
more & Ohio near Woodstock, Md., damaged both engines 
and 5 cars and injured engineer. : 

14th, night, butting collision between two freights on Chi- 
cago & Northwestern near Oregon, Wis., was caused by mis- 
take in orders. 

18th, night, butting collision between two freights on 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain néar Brandy Brook, N. Y., 
damaged locomotives and several cars. 

21st, a. m., butting collision between freight and passenger 
train on St. Louis, Ft. Scott & Wichita near Wichita, Kan., 
damaged both engines. 

21st, a. m., freight on Louisville & Nashville broke in two 
near Mt. Veraon, Lil., and rear section ran back down grade 
and into a following freight, wrecking 6 cars. 

23d, a. m., butting colsision between two freights on Cen- 
trel Iowa near Lacey, Ia., wrecked both engines and killed a 
fireman, an engineer and two other trainmen. 
was running against orders. 

23d, a. m., butting collision between two coal trains on 
Philadelphia & Reading at Palo Altc, Pa., damaged both en- 
gines aud killed a brakeman. 

23d, mght, butting collision between two passenger trains 
on Detroit, Lansing & Northern, near St. Louis, Mich., dam- 
aged both engines and several cars and injured three passen- 
gers. 

25th, p. m., freight on Albany & Susquehanna broke in 
two near Esperance, N. Y., and rear section ran back down 
grade and into the bead.of following freight, wrecking the 


engine and several cars. There was a blinding snowstorm | 


at the time. 

26th, night, butting collision between two freights on Chi- 
cago & lowa near Aurora, IIl., wrecked both engines and 
injured an engineer 

27th, a. m., butting collision between freight and passen- 
ger trains on Missouri Pacific near Geeentned, Mo., wrecked 
both engines, killing a trainman and injuring 3 others. 

27th, p. m., butting collision between two freights on De 
troit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, near Grand Rapids, Mich., 
wrecked both engines and kilied an engineer. 

28th, a. m., freight on Louisville & Nashville broke in two 
near Buck, Ky., aud rear section ran back down grade and 


into head of foilowing freight, piling up 11 cars in a bad | 


wreck and injuring 2 trainmen. 

28th, p. m,, butting collision between freight and wild en- 
gine on Cincinnati. New Orleans & Texas Pacific near An- 
derson, Ky., wrecked both engines, killed one engineer and 
injured another. 

29th, a. m., butting collision between two freights on 8t. 
Louis, [ron Mountain & Southern near Gifford, Ark.. 
wrecked both engines and 10 cars and injured 2 trainmen. 

30th, a. m., butting collision between two freights on Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near Canton, Dak., wrecked 
hoth engines and killed 2 trainmen. Mistake in orders is said 
to have been the cause. r 

CROSSING. 

9th, a. m,. coal train on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
ran into Delaware & Hudson coal train near Thompson, Pa., 
damaging several cars. 

17th, night, freight on Bost n& Providence ran into Ded- 
ham Branch passenger. train crossing main track at the junc- 
tion at Readvilie, Mass., damaging both engines. 

21st, very early, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul freight 
ran inio Chicago & Northwestern freight at the crossing at 
St. Peter, Mion., wrecking 3 cars. There was a dense fog 
at the time. 

2ist,a.m., Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf passenger train 
ran into Missouri, Kansas & Texas frexght at the crossing at 
Clinton, Mo., wrecking 4 cars. ‘ 

28th, a. m., New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio freight ran 
into Lake Shore freight at the crossing at, Latimer, Pa., 
wrecking several cars, 

DERAILMENTS. 
BROKEN RAIL. 

5th, night. nger train ou South Florida was derailed 
near Bartow, Fla., by broken rail. Two trainmen hurt. 

25th, p.m., rear car of passenger train on New York, 
Lake Er.e & Western was derailed at West End, N. J., by a 
broken rail. The car was thrown over against the signal 
oor knocking it down. Five passengers were slightly 

urt. 

BROKEN OR DEFECTIVE FROG. 

13th, a. m., freight on Providence €: Worcester was de- 
railed in Providence, R. I., by broken frog. 

15th, a. m., freight on Missouri Pacific was derailed near 
Greenville, Tex., by defective freg. 

26th, a. m.. freight on Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
was derailed in Pittsburgh, Pa., by broken frog. 


BROKEN SWITCH-ROD, 
26th, night, passenger train on Boston & Lowell was 


derailed at Winchester, Mass , by broken switch-rod. En- | 


gineer burt. 

29th, a. m., freight on St. Louis, Arkamsas & Texas was 
derailed at Sulphur, Tex., by broken switch-rod, injuring 2 
trainmen. 


BROKEN BRIDGE. 


ist, a. m., freight on Philadelphia & Reading broke through | 
trestie at Rose Glen, Pa., and locomotive went down, injur- | 


ing engineer. 

13th, a. m.. freight on Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 
broke through a bridge vear Charleston, Ill., and 11 cars 
went down 50 ft., killing a brakeman. 


SPREADING OF RAILS. 


Ist, night, freight on Fall Brook was derailed at Erwin | 


Centre, N. Y., by spreading of the rails. 
2d, night, freight on Louisville, New Orleans & Texas was 
derailed near Vicksburg, Miss., by spreading of the rails. 
Thirteen cars were wrecked. In one of them a number of 
Senne were stealing a ride. One of them was killed and 11 
urt. 
10th, a. m., car of passenger train on Western North Caro- 
lina was derailed near Nantabala, N. C., by spreading of the 
rails, and 4 passengers were burt. 
12th, a. m., posmeees train on Grand Tower & Carbon- 
dale was derailed near Murpbysboro, Ill., by spreading of 
' the rails, and a car upset down a bank, injuring 8 passengers. 


| near Lo 


One freight , 


| 12th, p. m., freight on Elmira, Cortland & Northern was 
| derailed near Wilseyville, N. Y., by spreading of the rails. 
13th, a. m., construction train on Gulf, Colorado & Santa 

| Fe was derailed near Wiley, Tex., by spreading of the rails, 
| — 2 laborers and injuri others. , 
| 15th, p. m., freight on Sou Central was derailed near 
Auburn, N. Y., by —peccens of the rails. 

24th, a. m., freight on Missouri Pacific was derailed near 
White’s Ferry, Tex., by spreading of the rails. 

25th, a. m., freight on Western North Carolina was de- 
railed near Old Fort, N. C., by spreading of the rails. _ 

25th, p. m., passenger train on Louisville, Evansville & 
St. Louis was derailed near English, Ind., by spreading of 
the rails, and 2 cars upset down a bank, injuring 8 passen- 
gers seriously, besides a number slightly bruised. 

29th, night, freight on Ricbmond & Danville was derailed 
wal N. C., by spreading of the rails. 

BROKEN WHEEL. 


1st, p. m., 5 cars of freight on Baltimore & Ohio were de- 
railed near Lewis Mills, O., by broken wheel. 

17th, night, car of passenger train on Intercolonial was de- 
railed at Nauwigewauk, N. B., by broken wheel. . 

18th, a. m., passenger train on Chesapeake & Ohio was 
derailed on a trestle bridge near Lexington, Ky., by a broken 
wheel, and a sleeper was thrown from the trestle, falling on 
its side, injuring a traipman and 4 ngers. 

23d, a. m., freight on Grand ‘Trunk was derailed near 
Paris, Ont., by broken wheel, injuring 2 trainmen 

BROKEN AXLE. 


18th, night, freight on Baltimore & Oho was derailed near 
Black Hand, O., by broken axle. : , 

15th, night, freight on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more was derailed near Rising Sun, Pa., by broken axle. 

16th, a. m.,9 cars of freight on Pennsylvania Kailroad 
were derailed near Mountville, Pa., by broken axle. 

1%th, p m., freight on Philadelphia & Reading was de- 
railed near Ashley, Pa., by broken axle. Three trainmen 
badly burt. : , 

22d, night, 4 cars of freight on Pennsylvania Railroad 
were derailed at Sonman, Pa., by a broken axle. 


BROKEN TRUCK. 


4th, night, freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
was derailed near Cameron, N. Y., by broken truck. 
Sth, p. m., 3cars of freight on Albany & Susquehanna 
were derailed near Richmondville, N. Y., by a broken truck. 
12th, a. m., freight on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific was 
derailed near Gallatin, Mo., by a broken truck and a brake- 
man hurt. : . 
16th, night, freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
was derailed near Pine Grove, Pa., by a broken truck. 
2ist, a. m., freight on Hannibal & St. Joseph was derailed 
near Hamilton, Mo., by broken truck. 
2ist, night, several cars of freight on Albany & Susque- 
hanna were derailed near Wells Bridge, N. Y., by broken 
truck, 
ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION. 
1st, a. m., freight on Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.'s 
road struck a rock which had falien on the track near Alkali, 
| Ore. The engine and 15 cars were piled up in a bad wreck, 
killing the fireman and injuring the engineer. ; 
16th, night, passenger train on Cairo, Vincennes & Chi- 
cago rap into a tree which had blown down across the track 
pear Lawrenceville, [li., derailing locomotive and 2 cars and 
killing the fireman. 
CATTLE. 


9th, a. m., freight on New York, Chicago & St. Louis ran 
over a cow near Fostoria, Ia., and 8 cars were derailed, kill- 
ing a tramp who was stealing a ride. 

19th, a. m., freight. on Jeffersonville, Madison & Indiar- 
apolis ran over a horse on a bridge near Columbus, Ind., and 
3 cars were thrown from the bridge into the water, killing 24 
hogs. 

i MISPLACED SWITCH. 

5th, p. m., passenger train on Pennsylvania Railroad was 
derailed ut Port Deposit, Md., by misplaced switch. Two 
trainmen and 5 passengers slightly hurt. 

8th. a.m,, freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
was derailed at Hankins, Pa., by misplaced switch. ‘ 

15th, p. m., 2 cars of passenger train on Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore were derailed at Northeast, Md., by 
misplaced switch. 

18th, a. m., passen 
Northern was. derail 
switch. 

23d, a.m., nger trainon Central Vermont was de- 
railed at New Haven, Vt., by misplaced switch. 

24th; a. m., 6 cars of freight on Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago were derailed at Crestline, O., by misplaced switch. 

OPEN DRAW. 

11th, a. m., yard engine on Baltimore & Obio ran through 
the open draw of the Schuylkill River bridge at Grajs 
Ferry, Pa., and went down into the river. The signal was 
not seen until close to the bridge, and when the engineer re- 
versed the cylinder head was blown out and the engine could 
not be stopped. 


r train on Chicago, Burlington & 
in St. Paul, Miun., by misplaced 


MALICIOUSLY CAUSED. 


23d, night, engine of passenger train on South Branch 
road was derailed near Romney, W. Va., by a tie laid across 
the track. - 
24th, night, passenger train on Chicago & Northwestern 
was derailed in Aurora, Ill., bya switch which had been 
purposely misplaced. 
UNEXPLAINED. 
Sth, a.’m., freight on gy Milwaukee & St. Paul was 
derailed near Packwaukee, Wis., and 7 cars wrecked. 
9th, very early, freight on Norfolk & Western was de- 
railed near Petersburg, Va., ing 6 cars. 
lith, a. m., freight on Utah & Northern was derailed near 
Camas, Idaho, injuring 2 trainmen. . 
18th, p. m., engine of nger train on New York & 
New England was-derailed at Terryville, Conn. 
19th, p. m., freight on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
was derailed in Utica, N. Y. . 
22d, a. m., freight on Baltimore & Ohio was derailed near 
Barnesville, O., rece | 12 cars and killing a brakeman. 
22d. night, freight on Pennsylvania Railro d was derailed 
in Philadelphia. , ’ 
24th, p. m., passenger train on Des Moines, Osceola & 
| Southern was derailed near New Virginia, Ia., and rear car 
upset, injuring 2 rs. 
Most, wight freight on Connecticut River was derailed near 


East Putney, Vt., wrecking 5 cars. 
26th, night, freight on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 


was derailed near Collier, Pe., on a bridge. 
28th. a. m., engine of freight on Baltimore & Ohio was 
derailed in Baltimore. 
OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 
4th, a. m., engine of freight on Texas & Pacific exploded 
its boiler just as the train was starting from Davis, La. The 
engine was completely wrecked, 2 trainmen killed and an- 
| other badly hi 
| 8th, a, m,, engine on New York, New Haven & Hartford 
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exploded its boiler near Colchester, Conn. The shell of the 
boiler for about 6 ft. back of the dome was blown off and the 
top of the fire-box was blownin. The force of the explosion 
was chiefly forward. The engineer and fireman were only 
slightly hurt by broken glass and splinters. The engine was 
lately rebuilt. 

_ 25th, night, yard engine on Ricbmond & Danville exploded 
its boiler while standing in the yard at Atlanta,Ga. The 
engine was completely wrecked and a switcbman near by was 
badly injured by a piece of the boiler. There was no one on 
the engine at the time when it exploded. 

BROKEN PARALLEL ROD. 

5th, night, engine of passenger train on New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson on broke a parallel-rod near Lockport, N. 
Y., wrecking one side of the engine badly. 

10th, a. m., engine of passenger train on New York, Lake 
Erie.& Western brokea parallel-rod when near Middletown, 
N. Y., and was badly damaged. 

LANDSLIDE. 

18th, a, m., as passenger train on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Lonis was entering Pittsburgh, a landslide fell on the 
train, —— two cars and injuring 8 passengers seriously, 
besides several slightly bruised. 

. CARS BURNED WHILE RUNNING. 
19th, very early, sleeping car on Grand Trunk passenger 
—= caught fire when near Napanee, Ont.; and 2 cars are 
estroyed. ’ 
29th, p. m., car loaded with cotton on Mobile & Ohio 
freight caught fire near Whistler, Ala., and was destroyed. 
SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 180 accidents, in which 88 persons were 
killed and 106 injured. As compared with November, 1885, 
there was an increase of 34 accidents, and of 14 killed, but a 
decrease of 12 injured. : 

The eleven months of the current year tothe end of Novem- 
ber show a total of 1,096 accidents, ‘367 killed and 1,304 hurt; 
a monthly average of 98 accidents, 33 killed and 119 injured. 

A fuller statement of the totals and averages, witha sum- 
mary and statement of the causes of these accidents, will be 
found in ancther column. 








Double Cylinder Endless Bed Surfacer: 


The manufacturers of this machine, the Egan Company, 
of Cincinnati, O., make the modest and reasonable claim from 
this. design that ‘“‘we claim advantages on this machine a 
little in advance of any other made jn the United States.” 
The claim is certainly a very broad one, however, if not a 
very high one, but as ‘‘a little” improvement is all that can 
be rationally hoped for in a new design of almost any tool, 
one starts ont with a prepossession in favor of it, of which we 
cannot undertake to measure the exact justice, but which 
certainly entitles the design to fair examination. Its main 
points, as stated to us by the makers, are as follows : 

The machine is a double surfacer, with cylinder toraise and 
lower, and -with a pair.of feeding out wells for the lower 
cylinder. The frame is of new design, and it is made in such 
a way that it is claimed to be stronger for its weight than 
any other machine, as it is braced and ribbed on the inside. 
It is so arranged that the working parts are all easily gotten 
at. 
The main cylinder raises and lowers by a crank from the 
working end-of the machine. This cylinder is double belted, 
and the lips are of the best cast steel and brought up in such a 
manner that the knives hug them firmly. The lower cylinder 
is ona .standard bed. and has an independent adjustment 
for a heavy or light cut, The feed is very powerful, and the 





DOUBLE CYLINDER ENDLESS BED SURFACER. 


Made by the Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


board is fed entirely through without the aid of the operator. 
This, is of course, a great convenience, and a decided advance 
on older designs, which are still so largely in use. 

The pressure-rolls are weighted so as to hold the board 
solidly on a traveling bed. The frame b-d being stationary, 
the slats are gibbed, so that their ends can in no way be 
thrown into the cylinder. 

The broken roll is claimed to be a great improvement on 
this machine. Two boards of uneven thickness can be fed 
through the machine at the same time. 

Two sizes are built: No. 1 to plane 26 in. wide and 10 in. 
thick, and No. 2 to plane 30 in. wide and 10 in. thick ; both 
sizes either with or without the feeding-out rolls. The loose 
and tight pulleys are 14 in. indiameter and 814 in. face, and 
should run 800 revolutions per minute. 








The Resistance of Slide Valves. 





Some interesting experiments have been made lately on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road as to the friction of loco- 
motive slide valves. The method by which the amount of fric- 
tion was ascertained is simple and ingenious, and leaves Jittle 
room for error. The valve stem or rod is removed, and in its 
place two rods are used. One rod is coupled to the valve, and 
the other to the rocker arm. The two rods are coupled by 
means of a cylinder filled with water. One rod is coupled to a 
piston with double cup-leathers working in this cylinder, and 
the other rod is coupled to the cylinder itself. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows the principle of the device, but is not drawn 
to seale or accurate in details. When the rocker arm moves, 
movement can only be transmitted through the water, which, 
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being closely confined and incompressible, transmits to the 
piston the pressure necessary to move the valve. An indi- 
cator being placed on the cylinder registers the pressure, 
drawing a diagram in the same manner as if applied to an 
ordinary steam engine. The motion of the piston of the 
indicator of course causes a slight amount of lost motion, 
but as the cubic contents of the indicator cylinder are 
very small in proportion to the contents of the hy- 
draulic cylinder, the lost motion is very minute and 
cannot much affect the total movement of the valve. 

It was found that the average power taken to move 
an ordinary slide valve was 990 Ibs., and that only 300 Ibs. 
was necessary to move a balanced valve of the pattern now 
used on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. In an ordinary 
passenger engine, when working in a notch giving 4%¢ in. 
travel to the valves, the tractive force necessary to overcome 
the resistance due to the valves would be about 82 Ibs., or 





rather over 1 Ib. per ton weight of engine and tender. The 
friction of balanced valves would be overcome by a tractive 
force of 25 Ibs., or about }¢ lb. per ton weight of engine and 
tender. 

These amounts are much smaller than have been 
usually supposed, and show that the friction of the valves in 
good order is not an all important factor in the frictional re- 
sistance of a locomotive engine. D. K. Clark reckoned that 
the total resistance of the engine and tender was 12 lbs. per 
gross ton of their combined weight, but there is reason 
to think that this figure is somewhat too high for 
modern well constructed passenger engines in good order. 
Doubtless the total amount of friction varies in different 
types of engines, and is probably greatest in engines with 
several pairs of coupled wheels of small diameter. Clark’s 
formule for the resistances of engines and trains were based 
on experiments made between 30 and 40 years ago on rolling 
stock and permanent, they differing widely from any now in 
use. Theuse of steel rails, better lubricants, larger wheels 
and journals and more accurate turning and fitting of the 
moving parts, have done much to reduce fricticn, and it is 
much to be regretted that some careful experiments are not 
made with modern rolling stock in order to settle authori- 
tively the laws which govern the resistance of trains. 








Report of the Kansas Railroad Commission. 


We give below the principal part of the report of the Kansas 
Railroad Commission, as submitted to the Governor of the 
state : 

The report herewith submitted embraces the statements 
and reports of the different lines of railroad companies oper- 
ating lines of raiJroads in this state, made to this office as re- 
quired by law, which exhibit in detail the doings in trans- 

rtation, and the financial result of railroad operations in 

Sansas for the vear ending June 30, 1886, and also statis- 
tical tables compiled with the reports. We have incorpor- 
ated in it reports of such cases of complaints as have engaged 
the attention of the board the past year, which seem to possess 
a general interest and value. 
uite frequently a complaint coming from one individual 
embraces a cause that affects in like manner a great number 
of others, and a decision of the board comes in such cases to 
have an extended application. It is equivalent to the settle- 
ment of a principle to be applied to, and contro] in, all like 
cases and conditions. Quite often complaints come to the 
board which involve the settlement of no principle, but arise 
from mistake or misunderstanding between the shipper and 
an agent of the company. These are investigated and ad- 
justed without the necessity of a formal decision, and since 
it would serve no useful purpose to report them, they do not 
appear in this report. 

An inspection of the railroads operated in this state shows 
that their condition has been well maintained, and some have 
been considerably improved during the year. All the lead- 
ing lines are in fine order, and are maintained in the highest 
degree of efficiency. Several of the lesser roads, which were 
allowed several years ago to get out of repair, bave not yet 
been brought toa proper condition. Two, especially, which 
we have heretofore specially reported as needing extensive re- 
pairs, will need considerable attention in this respect before 
they reach a first-class condition. We refer to the Central 
Branch and the Neosho Division of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas roads. The road-bed of the Central Branch and the 
cross-ties are in excellent condition, but a considerable por- 
tion of the rails need immediate replacement with new steel. 
We have been advised that 3,500 tons of new steel were 
ready for shipment for use on this road, and would be for- 
warded without delay, to be laid in the track the present 
year. Weare also assured that it is the purpose of the com 
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pany to prosecute the work of repair until this road is in first- 
class condition. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION. 


The work of additional railroad building has been progress- 
ing with most remarkable celerity in Kansas the past year. 
Up to Nov. 1, 1886, upward of 950 miles of new road were 
built. The work of tracklaying will continue with unabated 
vigor until winter suspends operations, We deem ourselves 
justified in the expression of the belicf that by the end of the 
year fully 1,000 miles of new roads will have been added to 
the railroad mileage of Kansas the present year. In addi- 
tion, a large amount of mileage is projected for the coming 
year, and it seems quite reasonable to anticipate as great ac- 
tivity in railroad building next as has characterized the past 
year. 

The number of miles of new railroad built in the United 
States the past year, up to Nov. 1, was 5,439. Kansas 
leads all the other states in respect to the construction of new 
mileage. 

It must be evident from the number of new lines projected 

by responsible companies into every portion ot Kansas, and 
the eagerness manifested by those companies to occupy terri- 
tory in this state, that the voting of bond aid by cities, 
counties and townships to aid in their construction is rendered 
wholly unnecessary. Railroads will be built in Kansas in 
the future as fast as they will be needed, and much faster 
than the conditions existing will afford many of them a rea- 
sonable support, without the voting of another bond. But so 
long as the law remains upon the statute book permitting 
cities, counties and townships to vote bond aid, and thus bur- 
den themselves with taxation for a long period in the future, 
it will continue to be done. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to tempt a vote of this kind by provoking local rivalries 
over a projected but not definitely located line. The 
argument that if you do not vote the aid the road will run 
through an adjoining township or — instead of through the 
particular locality whose aid is asked, is irresistible. It is 
not to be expected that railroad companies, whose intense 
rivalries lead them to build upon the most economical scale, 
or with the least possible expenditure of their own money, 
will resist the temptation of asking aid when it can be so eas- 
ily obtained. We think the people of this state should be re- 
lieved from any further burdens of this character. In the 
past, most serious mischiefs have grown out of the practice 
of voting this class of aid, and though the law is more 
guarded in its provisions to prevent the practice of fraud 
than formerly, it will be inevitable that thousands of citizens 
will come to find themselves taxed to support enterprises of 
more than doubtful utility. The only way tc protect the 
people is to repeal the law. 
__ The extent to which the public is voting burdens upon 
itself to aid railroad enterprises is, when summed up, quite 
startlng. Up to 1884, there had been voted and issued by 
counties, cities and townships in this state, for this purpose, 
the aggregate sum of $9,504,385 in bonds. A considerable 
portion of this bond debt has passed through the courts, 
wherein the legality of the issue and validity of the bonds 
were put in issue and litigated. The almost invariable result 
has affirmed the binding nature of these obligations. Even 
at the present time, proceedings are pending before the 
United States Circuit Court for Kansas, having for their ob- 
ject the coercion of tax levies for the payment of defaulted 
interest upon some of them. 

From information derived from answers addressed by this 
office to the county clerks of the different counties in the 
state, it appears that since July 1, 1885, to Nov. 1, 1886, 
there has been voted by counties, cities and townships the 
ageregate sum of $10,151,600. 

This is being continually increased by fresh bond-voting. 
Add ta this the vast aggregate of debt incurred for school 
houses, court-houses, bridges, water-works, etc., and it will 
be seen that the people of the state are assuming a burden too 
great’ to be borne. The ambition to grow and expand fast 
— indulged unwisely, and become a cause of weakness 
and decay. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


We submit herewith a general review of the opera- 


tious and financial results of the railroads operating in this. 


state for the year ending June 30, 1886, and a comparison of 
the same with the traffic and financial outcome of the pre- 
vious year. [Here follow detailed statements of the various 
roads, most of which have been already published.] 


Comparing the number of tons carried by the railroads re-. 


porting to this office with the tonnage reported the year be- 
fore by the same companies, and also the freight earnin 
from that'tonnage for the last two years, respectively, the 
following net results appear: The te net increase in 
the number of tons of freight hau or the year ending 
June'30, 1886, compared with the corresponding period’ the 
previous pet: is 
crease in the amount of tonn carried, the te net 
decrease in freight earnings for the year ending, June 30, 
1886, ‘e7™m: with the corres nding period the previous 
year, amounts to the sum of $1,405,709. ; 

The total gross earnings from all sources, all companies, for 
the year ending June 30, 1886, 
the year ending June 30, 1885, of $1,848,418. 

aggregate amount of dividend paid on capital stock, 


05,278 tons. Notwithstanding this in-, 


if baat Ape r 
.| visions of this act , directly o- indirectly, by 
$62,766,859. Increase over | mand 





FARRELL BANDLESS LOCOMOTIVE AND TENDER SPRINGS. 


common and preferred, for the year, $7,017,093. Increase 
over the amount paid the year previous, 8. 
gute percentage of di on 


total stocks issued, 








Farrell Bandless Springs. 


The springs illustrated, manufactured by the Detroit Stee) 
& Spring Works, of Detroit, Mich., have been in use for four 
yearson the Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul road and for two 
years on the Rock Island road and are now in use on quite a 
list of other prominent roads, although to what extent we are 
not advised. The first named road now has all its engines 
equipped with them, while the Cincinnati, Wabash & Michi- 
gan finds that an engine equipped with them ‘rides like a 
first-class coach ;” certainly a remarkable and important re- 
sult, but one duly certified to. The advantage claimed for 
the spring is that it dispenses with the excessively tight band 
of the ordinary form, which is claimed to have the effect—as 
it plainly must have if it be tight enough, to some extent at 
least—that at the point of tight compression the vibration 
ceases, which in a short time crystallizes the steel and en- 
dangers fracture. The Farrell saddle permits the vibration 
to follow from end to end of the plates. 

The advantages claimed for the springs are, in detail, these 

1st. A saving in weight of steel. 

2d. A saving in repairs, in this, that any leaf can be re- 
placed without removing bands, while in place. 

83d. That the liability of broken springs is reduced “ fully 
75 per cent.” 7 

4th. It adjusts or graduates itself to light or heavy loads, 
and also to the heavy shocks it is likely to receive. 

The manufacturers offer a guarantee in connection with all 
springs sold, and as they can be put in place without any 
change of hangers, pockets, etc., there isno outside expense 
attending the substitution of them for the ordinary forms. 








The Full Text of the Inter-State: Commerce Bill, with 
its Deviations from the Cullom Bill. 


[The words proposed to be inserted by the Committee of Con- 
ference are printed in italics and the words proposed to be 
stricken out by the Committee of Conference are inclosed in 
brackets ] . 

AN ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

hat the. provisions of this act shall apply to any common 
carrier or carriers engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers or p' rty wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad 
and partly by water when both ar> used, under a common 
control, management, or arrangement, for a continuous car- 
riage or shipment, from one state or territory of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, to any other state or 
territory of the United States, or the District of Columbia, 
or from any. place in the United States to an adjacent foreign 
country, or from any place in the United States through a 
foreign country to any other | gee in the United States, and 
also to the transportation in like manner of property shipped 
from any place in the United States to a foreign country and 
carried from such place to a port of transshipment, or 
shipped from a foreign country to any place in United 
States and carried to such place from a port.of entry either 
in the United States or an adjacent. foreign country: Pro- 
vided, however, That the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to the transporation of passengers or rty, or to 
the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of property, 
wholly within one state [or territory], and not shipped to or 
from a foreign country from or to [such] any slate or terri- 


as aforesaid. ; 
be term “railroad” as used in this act shall include all 
bridges and ferries used or 0; in connection with any 


railroad, and also all the road in use by any corporation 
operating a railroad, owned or under a 
contract, agreement or lease, and the term ‘‘ transporta- 
tion” shall include all instrumentalities of shipment or car- 
riage. 
r a pe ae ercane res A service rendered or to be ren-| 
dered in transportation of passengers or ‘ty as 
aforesaid, or in connection therewith, or for the receiving, 
delivering, storage, or handling of such property, shall be 
reasonable and just; and every and uureasonable 
a declared to be un- 
Src. 2. That carrier subject to the pro- 

‘by avy special 

rate, rebate, drawback, or other device, charge, de- 
, collect, or receive from any person or persons a greater 





or less compensation for any service or to be ren- 
dered, in the transportation of passengers or property subject 





to the provisions of this act, than it charges, demands, col- 
lects, or receives from any other person or persons for doing 
for him or them a like and contemporaneous service in the 
transportation of a like kind of traffic under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions, such common carrier 
shall be deemed guilty of unj discrimination, which is 
hereby prohibited and dec: to be unlawful [and any com- 
mon carrier who shall violate the provisions of this section as 
aforesaid shall be liable to all persons who have been charged 
a higher rate than was charged any other person or persons 
for the difference between such higher rate and the lowest 
rate charged upon like shipments during the same period; or 
if such lower rate was e on any time contract or under- 
standing, the said common carrier shall be liable to pay a 
like rebate or drawback to all otber shippers over the same 
route between the same points who have shipped goods dur- 
ing the 7 that such contract or understanding was in op- 
eration. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act to make or give any un- 
due or unreasonable preference or advantage to any partic- 
ular pernem, company, firm, corporation, or locality or any 
particular description of traffic, inany respect w ver, or 
to subject any particular person, company, firm, corporation, 
or locality, or any particular description of traffic, to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any re- 
spect whatsoever. 

Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act 
shall, according to their respective powers, afford all reason- 
able, proper, and equal facilities for the interchange of 
traffic between their respective lines, and for the receiving, 
forwarding, and delivering of passengers and property to and 
from their several lines and those connecting therewith, and 
shall not discriminate in their rates and charges between 
such connecting lines; [but no such common carrier shall be 
required) but this shall not be construed as requiring any 
such common carrier to give the use of its tracks or terminal 
facilities to another carrier engaged in like business. [Any 
common carrier who shall willfully violate the provisions of 
this section of this act shall be liable to the person or persons 
injured thereby for all occasioned by such violation.) 

ec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act to charge or receive any 
greater compensation in the aggregate for the transportation 
of passengers or of like kind roperty, under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line, in the same direction, 
{and from the same original point of departure or to the same 
point of arrival] the shorter being included within the longer 
distance ; but this shall not be as authorizing any 
common carrier within the terms of this act to c e and 
receive as tt compensation for a shorter as for a longer 
distance : Provided, however, That upon application to the 
Commission appointed under the provisions of this act, such 
common carrier may, in special cases, after investigation by 
the Commission, be authorized to charge less for longer than 
for shorter distances for the transportation of passengers or 
property; and the Commission may from time to time [make 
general rules exempting such designated common carrier in 
such special cases from the operation of this section of this 
act; and when such exceptions shall have been made and 
ublished, they shall, until changed by the Commission or by 
have like force and effect as though the same had been 
svecified in this section] prescribe the extent to which such 
designated common carrier may be relieved from the opera- 
tion of this section of this act. + 

[Any common carrier who shall violate the provisions of 
this section of this act shall be deemed guilty of extortion, 
and shall be liable to the person or persons against whom any 
such excessive charge was made for all damages occasioned 
by such violation.] : 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier 
subect to the provisions of this act to enter into any con- 
tract, agreement, vr combination with any other common 
carrier or carriers for the pooling of rotons of different 
and competing railroads, or to divide between them ag 
gregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such railroads 
or any portion thereof; and in any case of an agreement 
for the poolin on freights as aforesaid, each day of its * 
continuance shal be deemed a separate offense. 

Sec. 5. That every common carrier subj to the pro- 
visions of this act shall, within sixty days after the t- 
ment of the Commission hereinafter provided for, file with 
said Commission appointed under the provisions of this act 
copies of its tariffs of rates and fares and charges relating to 
all classes of traffic affected by the provisions of this act, in- 
cluding classifications and terminal charges which in any 
wise change, affect, or determine any part of the te 
of such rates and fares and charges, and from time to time 
all changes made in the same. Such rates, fares, charges, 
and classifications shall be made public by such common 
carriers so far as may, in the judgment. of Commission, 
be deemed practicable; and said Commission shall from time 
to time prescribe the measure of publicity which shall be 
given to such rates, fares, ey ae and classifications, or to 
such part of them as it may deem it practicable for such 
common carriers to publish, and the places in which they 
shall be published.] ‘ ‘ 

{And when any common carrier shall have established and 
published its rates, fares, charges, and classifications, or any 
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part of the same, in compliance with the provisions of this 
section, it shall be unlawful for such common carrier to. 


c 
sons a greater or less compensation than is set forth and 
specified in such publi rates, fares, charges, and classifi- 


harge, demand, collect or receive from any person or per-— 


cations, until the same shall have been changed as hereinafter | 
provided. But nothing ia this act shall prevent the principal | 


officers of any railroad company or exchang- 
ing passes or tickets with other railroad companies for their 
officers and employés. No advance in such ee rates, 
fares, charge: classifications shall be m except after 
ten days’ public 
made without previous public notice ; and the Commission 
shall prescribe the manner in which notice of advances and 
reductions in such 
changes in classifications shall be given.] 

(In cases wi passengers and freight traffic pass over 
lines or routes operated by more than one common carrier, 
and the several common carriers operating such lines or 


notice, but reductions in the same may be | 


ee rates, fares, charges, and of | 


routes establish joint tariffs of rates or fares or charges, it | 


shall be deemed a compliance with the requirements of this 
section in t to the filing of such tariffs if copies of such 
joint tariffs 1 be filed by any one of said common carriers, 


and the same shall then be published by the common carriers | 
who are parties thereto, in compliance with the provisions of | 
this section ; but_no common carrier party to any such joint | 
tariff shall be liable for the failure of any other common car- | 


rier party thereto to observe and adhere to the rates, fares, 
or charges thus made and published. } 

{If auy common carrier shall neglect or refuse to file or 
publish its tariffs of rates, fares, and charges as provided in 
this section, or any part of the same, such common carrier 
shal] be subject to a writ of mandamus, to be issued by any 
circuit court of the United States within the jurisdiction 
where the principal officeJof said common carrier is situated, 
and if such common carrier be a foreign coporation, in the 
judicial circuit wh2rem such common carrier accepts traffic 
and has an agent to perform such service, tocompel compliance 
with theaforesaid provisions of this section ; and such writ 


deened practicable; and said Commission shall from time 
to time prescribe the measure of publicity which shall be 
given to such rates, fares and charges, or to such part of 
them as it may deem it practicable a such common car- 
riers to publish, and the places in which they shall be pub- 


lashed; but no common carrier party to any such joint | 


tariff shail be liable for the failure of any other common 
carrier party thereto to observe and adhere to the rates, 
Sares or charges thus made and published. 

If any such common carrier shall neglect or refuse to file 
or publish its schedules or tariffs of rates, fares and charges 
as provided in this section, or any part of the same such com- 
mon carrier shall, in addition to other penalties herein pre- 
scribed, be subject toa writ of mandamus, to be issued by 
any circuit exurt of the United States in the judicial dis- 


trict wherein the princival office of said common carrier is | 


situated or wherein such offense may be committed, and 7 

such common carrier be a foreign corporation, in the judi- 
cial circuit wherein such common carrcer accepts traffic and 
has.an agent to perform such serviee, to compel compliance 
with the aforesaid provisions of this section; and such writ 


shall issue in the name of the people of the '/nited States, at | 


the relation of the Commissioners appointed under the pro- 
visions of this act; and failure to comply with its require- 


ments shall be punishable as and fora contempt; and the | 


said Commissioners, as complainants, may also apply, in 
any such circuit court of the United States, for a writ of 


| injunction against suchcommon carrier, to restrain such 


shall issue in the name of the peuple of the United States, at | 


the relation of the Commissioners appointed under the provis- 
ions of this act ; and failure to comply with its requirements 
shall be punishable as and for a contempt ; and the said Com- 
missioners, as complainant‘, may also apply, in any such cir- 
cuit court of the United States, for a writ of injunction 
—_ such common carrier, to restrain such common carrier 
m receiving or transporting property among the several 
states and territories of the United “States as between 
the United States aud adjacent fo eign countries, 
or between ports of transshipment and of entry and the seve: - 
al states and territories of the United States, as mentioned 
in the first section of this act, until such common carrier shall 
have complied with the aforesaid provisions of this se:ti n of 
this act; and for any willful violation or failure to comply 
with the aforesaid provisions of this section the court may 
award such costs, including counsel fees, by way of penalty, 
on the return of said writs and after due deliberation there- 
on, to the Commissioners aforesaid, as may be just.] 

Sec. 6. That} ep Bre oo carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act U print and keep for public inspection 
schedules showing the rates and fares and charges for the 
transportation of Pee rsh and property which any such 
common carrier has established and which are in force at 
the time upon its railroad, as defined by the first section o 
thisact. The schedules printed as aforesaid by any eh | 
common carrier shall plainly state the places upon its rail- 
road between which property and passengers will be carried, 
and shall contain the classification of freight in force upon 
such railroad, and shall also state separately the terminal 
charges and any rules or regulations which in any wise 
change, effect or determine any part of the aggregate of 
such aforesaid rates and fares and charges. Such sched- 
ules shall be plainly printed in large type, of at least the 
size of een Eee and édiptas Jor the use of the public 
shall be kept in every t or station upon any such rail- 
road, in such places and in such form that they can be con- 
veniently inspected. 

Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act 
receiving freight in the United States to be carried through 
a foreign country to any place in the United States shall 
also in like manner print and keep for public inspection, at 
every depot where such freight is received for shipment, 
schedules showing the through rates established and charged 
by such common carrier to all points in the United States 

md the foreign country to which it ace oP hb for 
shipment; and any freight shi from the United States 
through a foreign count into the United States, the 
through rate on which shall not have been made public as 
required by this act, shall, before it is ad..itted in the 
United States from said foreign country, be subject to cus- 
toms duties, as if said tke ht were of foreign production ; 
and any law in ict with this section is hereby repealed. 

No advance shall.be made in the rates, fares and charges 
which have been established and published as aforesaid by 
any common carrier, tn compliance with the requirements of 
this section, except after ten days’ public notice, which shall 
pots state the changes proposed to be made in the schedule 

hen in force, and the time when the increased rates, fares 
or changes will go into effect; and the proposed changes 
shall be shown by printing new sckedules, or shall be plain- 
ly indicated upon the schedules in force at the time and 
kept for public inspection. Reductions in such published 
rates, fares or charges may be made without previous pub- 
lic notice; but whenever any such reduction is made, notice 
ps: bed same shall immediately be publicly posted and the 
changes made shall immediately be made public by print- 
ing new schedules, or shall immediately be plainly indi- 
cated upon the schedules at the time in force and kept for 
public inspection, 

And when any such common carrier shall have established 
and published its rates, fares and charges, in compli- 
ance with the provisions of this section, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for such common carrier to charge, demand, collect or 
receive frow any person or persons a greater or less com- 
pensation for the ti tation of pa ers or property, 
or for any services in connection therewith, than is speci- 
Sie d in such published schedule of rates, fares and charges 
as may at the time be in force. 

Everycommon carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act shall file with the Commission hereinafter pr. vided for 
copies of its schedules of rates, fares and charges which 
have been established and published in compliance with the 
requirements of this section, and shall promptly notify suid 
Commission of all changes made in the same. Every such 
common carrier shall also file with said Commission copies 
of all contracts, agreements or arrangements with other 
common carriers in relation to any traffic affected by the 
provisions of this act to which it may bea party. And in 
cases where passengers and freight pass over continuous 
lines or routes operated by more than one common carrier, 
and the several common carriers operating such lines or 
routes establish joint tariffs of rates or fares or charges 





for such continuous lines or routes, coptes of such joint 
tariffs shall also, in like manner be filed with said Com- 
mission. Such joint rates, fares and charges on such con- 


tinuous lines so filed as aforesaid shall be made 


common carrier from receiving or transporting aly abn 
t 


among'the several states and territories of the United 


the several states and territories of the United States, as 
mentioned in the first section of this act, until such common 
carrier shall have complied with the aforesaid provisions 
of this section of this act. 

[Sec. 6.] Sec. 7. That it sball be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions of this act to enter into 
any-‘combination, contract or agreement, expressed or im- 
plied, to prevent, by change of time schedule, carriage in dif- 
ferent cars, or by other means or devices, the carriage of 
freights from being continuous from the place of shipment to 
the place of destination; and no break of bulk, stoppage or 
interruption made by such common carrier shall prevent the 
carriage of freights from being and being treated as one con- 
tinuous carriage from the place of shipment to the place of 
destination, unless such break, stoppage or interruption was 
made in good faith for necessary purpose, and without any 
intent to avoid or unecessarily interrupt such continuous car- 
riage or to’evade avy of the provisions of this act. 

{Sec. 7.] That any common carrier who shall willfully do, 
cause to be done, or permit to be done any of the acts, mat- 
ters or things in this act declared to be unlawful shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeaner, and shall upon conviction 
thereof in any district court of the United States within 
whose jurisdiction such offense was committed, be subject to 
a fine of not more than five thousand dollars for each offense: 
Provided, however, that whenever such common carrier is a 
corporation, any officer, agent or person connected therewith 
who shall be guilty of any such violation of this act shall be per- 
sonally liable as and for a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
themeof in any district court of the United States within 
whose jurisdiction such offense was committed, sha 1 be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than five thousand dellars for each 
offense. 

See. 8. That in case any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act shall do, cause:to be done, or per- 
mit to be done any act, matter, or thing in this act pro- 
hibited or declared to be unlawful, or shall omit to do any 
act, matter or thing in this act required to be done, such 
common carrier sha!l be liable to the person or persons in- 
jured thereby for the full amount of damages sustained in 
consequence of any such violation of the provisions of this 
act, together with a reasonable couusel or attorney's fee, to 
be fixed by the court in every case of recovery, which 
attorney's fee shali be taxed and collected as purt of’ the 
costs in the case. 

Sec. 9. That any person or persons claiming to be dam- 
aged by any common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act may either make complaint to the Commission as 
hereinafter provided fur, or may bring suit in his or their 
own behalf for the recovery of the damages for which such 
common carrier may be liable under the provisions of this 
aet in any district or circuit court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction; but such person or persms shall not 
have the right to pursue both of said remedies, and must in 
each case elect which one of the two methods of procedure 
herein provided for he or they will adopt. In any such 


action brought for the recovery of damages, the Court be-'| 


fore which the same shall be pending may compel any 
director, officer, receiver, trustee, or agent of the corpora- 
tion or company defendant in such suit to attend, appear 
and testify in such case, and may compel the production of 
the books and papers of such corporation or company party 
to any such suit; the claim that any such testimony or evi- 
dence may tend to criminate the person giving such evidence 
shall not exeuse such witness from testifying, but such 
evidence or testimony shall not be used against such person 
on the trial of any criminal proceeding. 

Sec. 10. That any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, o-, whenever such con.mon carrier is a 
corporation, any director or officer thereof, or any receiver, 


trustee, lessee, agent or person acting for or employed by | 


sach corporation, who, alone or with any other corporation, 
company, person or party, shall willfully do or cause to be 
done, or shall willingly suffer or permit to be done, any act 
matter, or thing in this act prohibited or declared to be un- 
lawful, or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall wilfully 


omit or fail to do any act, matter or thing in this act re- | 


quired to be done, or shall cause or willingly suffer or permit 
any act, matter. or thing so directed or required by this act 
to be done not to to be so done, or shali aid or abet any such 
omission or fai/ure, or shall be guilty of any infraction of 
this act, or shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof in any 

istrict court of the United States within the jurisdiction of 
which such offense was committed, be subject to a fine of not 
to exceed five thousand dollars for each offense. 

(Sec. 8.] See. 11. That a Commission is hereby created 
and established, to be known as the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, which shall be compused cf five Commis- 
sioners, who shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Com- 
missioners first appointed under this act shall continue in 
office for the term of two, three, four, five and six years re- 
spectively [beginning with the first day of July, anno 

omini 1886] from the first day of January, anno domini 
1887, the term of each to be designated by the President; 
but their successors shall be appointed, for terms of 
six years, except that any person chosen to fill a va- 
eancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term 
of the Commissioner whom he shall succeed. Any Com- 
missioner may be removed by the President for ineffi- 
ciency, neglect of duty or malfeasance in office. Not more 


than three of the Commissioners shall be appointed from the | 
ic by | same political party. No person in the employ of or holding 


ates | 
or between the United States and adjacent foreign coun- | 
tries, or between ports of transshipment and of entry and | 


who isin any manner pecuniarily interested therein, shall 
enter upon the duties of or bold such office. Said Commis- 
sioners shall nos engage in any other business, vocation or 
employment. No vacancy in the Commission shall impair 
the right of the remaining Commissioners to exercise all the 
powers of the Commission 
(Sec. 9.] Sec. 12. That the Commission hereby created 
| shall have authority to inquire nto the management of the 
| business of all common carriers subject to the provisions of 
this act, and shall keep itself informed as to the manner and 
| method in which the same 1s conducted, and shall have the 
| right to obtain from such common carriers full and complete 
information necessary to enable the Commission to perform 
the duties and carry out the objects for which it was created; 
and for the purposes of this act the Commission shall have 
power to require the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of all books, papers, tariffs, contracts, 
agreements and documents relating to any matter uhder in- 
vestigation, and to that end may invoke the aid of any court 
of the United States in requiring the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of books, papers and 
documents nnder the provisions of this section. 
| And any of the circuit courts of the United States within 
| the jurisdiction of which such — is carried on may, in 
case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpcenaissued to any 
common carrier sulsject to the provisions of this act, or other 
person, issue an order requiring such common carrier or other 
| person to appear before said Commission (and produce books 
| and papers if so ordered) and give evidence touching the mat- 
| ter in question ; and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court asa contempt thereof. 
The claim that any such testimony or evidence may tend to 
criminate the person giving such evidence shall not excuse 
such witness from testifying; but such evidence or testimony 
shall not be used against such person on the trial of any 
criminal proceeding. 

(Sec. 10.] See. 13. That any person, firm, corporation, or 
association, or any mercantile, agricultural, or manufacturing 
society, or avy body politic or municipal organization com- 
plaining of anything done or omitted to be done by any com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions of this act in contraven- 
tion of the provisions thereof, may apply to said Commission 
by petition, which shal) briefly state the facts ; whereupon a 
statement of the charges thus made shall be forwarded by the 
Commis:'02 to such common carrier, who shall be called upon 
to satisfy the complaint or to answer the same in writing 
within a reasonable time, to be specified by the Commission. 
If such common carrier, withip the time specified, shall make 
reparation for the injury alleged to bave been done, said car- 
rier shall be relieved of liability to the complainant only for 
the particular violation of law thus complained of. If such 
carrier shall not satisfy the complaint within the time spec- 
ified, or there shall appear to be = | reasonable gronnd for 
investigating said complaint, it shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to investigate the matters complained of in such man- 
ner and by such means as it shall deem proper. 

Said Commission shall in like manner investigate any com- 
ee forwarded by the Railroad Commissioner or Railroad 

Jommission of any state or territory, at the request of such 
commissioner or commission, and may institute any inquiry 
on its own motion in the same manner and to the same effect 
as though complaint had been made. 

No complaiut shall at any time be dismissed because of the 
absence of direct damage to the complainant. 

(Sec. 11.} Sec. 14. That whenever an investigation shall be 
made by said Commission, it shall be its duty to make a re- 

ort in writing in respect thereto, which shall include the 

ndings of fact upon which . he conclusions of the Commission 
are based, together with its recommendation as to what rep- 
aration, if any, should be made by the common carrier to 
any party or parties who may be found to have been injured; 
and such findings so made shall thereafter, in all judicial pro- 
ceedings, be deemed prima facie evidence as to each and every 
fact found. 

All reports of investigations made by the Commission shall 
be entered of record, and a copy thereof shall be furnished to 
the party who may have complained, and to any common 
carrier tbat may have been complained of. 

(Sec. 12.] Sec. 15. That if in any case in which an investi- 
gation sha]| be made by said Commission it shall be made to 
appear to the satisfaction of the Commission, either by the 
testimony of witnesses or other evidence, that anything has 
been done or omitted to be done in violation of the provisions 
of this act, or of any law cognizable by said Commission, by 
any common carrier, or that any injury or damage has been 
sustained by the party or parties complaining, or by other 
| parties aggrieved in consequence of any such violation, it shal] 

Be the duty of the Commission to forthwith cause a copy of 
its report in respect thereto to be delivered to such common 
earrier, together with a notice to said common carrier to cease 
and desist from such violation, or to make reparation for the 
injury so found to have been done, or both, within a reason- 
able time, to be specified by the Commission; and if, within 
the time tpecitind, it shall be made to appear to the Com- 
mission that such common carrier has from such 
violation of law, and bas made reparation for the injury 
found to have been done, in compliance with the report and 
notice of the Commission, or to the satisfaction of the party 
complaining, a statement to that effect shall be entered of 
record by the Commission, and the said common carrier shall 
thereupon be relieved from further liabihty or penalty for 
such particular violation of law. 

[Sec. 13.] Sec. 16. That whenever any common carrier, as 
defined in and subject to the provisions ot this act, shall violate 
or refuse or neglect to obey any lawful order or requirement 
of the Commission in this act named, it shall be the duty of 
the Commission, and lawful for any company or person in- 
terested in such order or requirement, to apply, ina 
way, by petition, to the circuit court of the United States 
sitting m equity in the judicial! district in which the common 
carrier complained of basits principal office, or in which the 
violation or disobedience of such order or requirement shail 
happen, alleging such violation or disobedience, as the case 
may be; and thesaid court shall have power to hear and deter- 
mune the matter, on such short notice to the common carrier 
complained of as the court shall deem reasonable; and such 
notice may be served on such common carrier, his or its officers, 
agents, or servants, in such manner as the court sball direct; 
and said court shall proceed to hear and determine the mat- 
| ter speedily as a court of equity, and without the formal 
| pleadings and proceedings applicable to ordinary suits in 

equity, but in such manner as to do justice in the prem- 

ises: and to this end such court shall have power, if it 
think fit, to direct and prosecute, in such mode and by 
such persons as it may appoint, all such inquiries as the 

court may think needful to enable it to form a 

just judgment in the matter of such petition; and 
on such hearing the report of said commission shall 
be prima facie evidence of the matters therein stated ; 
and if it be made to appear to sucb court, on such hearing or 
on report of any such person or persons, that the lawful order 
cr requirement of said Commission drawn in question has 
been violated or disobeyed, it shall be lawful for such court 
to issue a writ of injunction or other proper process, manda- 
tory or otherwise, to restrain such common carrier from fur- 
ther continuing such violation or disobedience of such order 


such common carriers when directed by said Commission, in | any cfficial relation toany common carrier subject to the | or requirement of said Commission, and enjoining obédience 


so far as may, in the judgment o, 


the Commission, be: provisions of this act, or owning stock or bonds 


thereof, or to the same; and incase of any disobedience of any such writ 
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of injunction or other proper process, mandatory or other-| the carriage, storage, or handling of property free or at re- 
wise, it shall be lawful for such court to issue writs of attach- | duced rates for the United States, state or municipal govern- 
ment, or any other process of said court incident or appli-| ments, or for charitable purposes, or to or from fairs and ex- 





a ship is broken up when the estimated cost of repairs exceeds 
| 20 per cent. of the original cost of t»e vessel. Why should 
cable to writs of injunction or other proper process, manda- | positions for exhibition thereat, or the issuance of mileage, ex- | not a similar rule be applied tocars? They may, as you 


tory or otherwise, against such common carrier, and if a cor-| cursion or commutation passenger tickets; notbing in this act | observe, be run indefinitely on the principle of renewing the 
— aes one or — of the rar officers or reheat bd atempe 1 one comers coreler bape ving | individual parts piecemeal, but this merely perpetuates 
agents of the same, or against any owner, lessee, trustee, re- uced rates to ministers of religion; nothing inthis act shalt | lacing 
ceiver or other person failing to obey such writ of injunction | be construed to prevent railroads f: om giving free carriage | eatiquated mathots of construction, and ts really ¥ 
or other proper process, mandatory or otherwise; and said | to their own officers and employés, or to prevent the princi- | B©W Wine In old bottles. : 
court may, if it shall think fit, make an order directing such pal officers of any railroad company or companies from I should like to ask for some explanation as to certain 
common carrier or other person so disobeying such writ of | exchanging passes or tickets with other railroad companies | items in Table II. I notice Mr. Spalding gives ‘“‘ carpen- 
injunction or other proper process, mandatory or otberwise, for their officers and employés; and nothing m this act con- | ter’s labor $5.65,” but mak tion of cost of drillin 
to pay such sum of money not exceeding for each carrier or tained shall in any way abridge or alter the vemedies | *®T S ‘@00F 99.0, bul makes no men : witeed 
person in default the sum of five hundred dollars for every now existing at common law or by statute, but the pro-| and machining the iron work, or of smith’stime. A serious 
pd after —_ to be nemed in the ped eet such Ferpiural or visions of this act are in addition to — in a | omission is that of general expenses, incluing foremen’s | 
other person sha!) fail to obey such injunction or other proper uo person, association or corporation sball at the same e ’ . ’ : 5 repa 
process, mandatory or otherwise; and such moneys shall be prosecute any complaint before said Commission and pursue | ore eren " aaa —_— rey — a 
payable as the court shall direct, either to the party complain- | his or its remedy: at law; and ‘lodging a complaint before of buildings, machinery and tools; oil, fire and gas, etc., etc. 
ing, or into court to abide the ultimate decision of the court, such Commission shall suspend, until the same is disposed of, | These generally amount to fully 15 per cent. of the cost of 
or into the treasury; and payment thereof may, without the common law remedy; and it is expressly provided that | pare wages and material as given by Mr. Spalding. 
prejudice to any other mode of recovering the same, be en- | no pending litigation betwéen i1ailroad companies shall in any | oO Tables 9 and 11.1 find that the wheels the 
forced by attachment or order in the nature of a writ of exe- way be affected by this act: Provided. That the time when | - Qpepaes, ee ee 5 
cution, in like manner as if the same had been recovered by a any common law remedy shall be suspended under this sec- | first cost of which is $160 cost only $6.06 per annuin for re- 
—_ pepe eh gp peed ne or —_ bee po ae subject in tion shall not be counted under ay ee of oe | pairs. At this rate, they should last over 26 years on the 
ispute sha of the value of two thousand dollars or more, | agaivst such remedy :] Provided, That no pending litigation | ss 
either party to such proceeding before said court may appeal shall in any way be - ected by this act. - } wetness te = a oe ee cer bon 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, under the same | [Sec. 21.] Sec. 23. That the sum of $100,000 is hereby | case Mr. Spalding takes, the wheels had barely begun to 
regulations now provided by Jaw in respect of security for | appropriated for the use and oy of this act for the fis-| wear out. If his repairs had been for ten years, the cars 
supertote tho order of the Gout cr the axeseition of cary It | Ged aa Ee Be aera eaiint Gina cotertor | being new at the beginning of thet period, the item of wheels 
1 a ei -eight, an e e | " 
or process thereon; and such court may, in every such mat- | ate coco _ | would be quite three times as high, and the wheels — 
ter, order the payment: f such costs and counsel fees asshali| Sec. 24. That the provisions of sections 11 and 18 of this then be the most formidable item in the annual repairs. 
be deemed reasonable. Whenever any such petition shall act, relating to the appointment and organization of the| The figures show that brasses last about one year, surely 
be filed or presented by the Commission it shall be the duty | Commission herein provided for, shall take effect immedi- en argument that the journals should be increased in lengt » 
of the District Attorney, under the direction of the Attorney | ately, and the remaining provisions of this act shall take gu 











General of the United States, to prosecute the same; and the | effect 60 days after its passage. | and more attention paid to lubrication. 

ye and meee = — ——— yr ae paid my = ==| The springs on truck cost new $16.56 and cost $4.97 for re- 
© appropriation for the expenses (for) of the courts of te | : . irs per annum. In other words, they last a little over three 

United States. For the purposes of this act, excepting its | ntributions. nati ‘ ie . : 

— provisions, the circuit courts of the United States shall | Sor irish Sap be> meen oi od IEEE ____| years. Were more steel used in the first instance, the springs 
deemed to be always in sexsion. Causes of Broken Rails. would outlast the wheels. The draw springs cost $4.14 new, 


Eese, oes . eh That the a aoe yer may cate its | and require $1.26 worth of repairs per annum, and thu: ap- 
proccedings in such manner as will best conduce e proper ST. x18, Mo., Dec. 8, 1886. | ears. 
dispatch of business and to the ends of justice. A majority of | ,, EK R sig Me : parently last on the average a little ~ te Waiey yuits, S88 to 
the Commission shall constitute a quorum for thetransaction *© THE DITOR OF THE RAILROAD “FAZETTE : do slightly better than the bolster springs. 

of business, but no Commissioner shall participate in any I think the number of broken rails that we have every win- =| notice that there is some discrepancy between the item- 


hearing or proceeding in which he hasany pecuniary interest. | ter on railroads could be lessened a great deal if the cause of | ; 
Said Commission may, from time to. time, make or amend ized cost of box cars. 





; ij ble 8. bie 11. 
such general rules or orders as may be requisite for the order their breaking was better understood. The greater number SO caper tetas peck rf "00° Teri 35 
and regulation of proceedings before it, including forms of of broken rails come from the use of poor steel. Of 185) (ost of trucks............00 seeeeeeeeees — 315 2u6 50 
notices one a cervin thereof, which ~y conferees go meerty miles of steel put down in 1879, 1881, 1882 and 1883, 125 onus ee 
as may be, to those in use in the courts of the Uni tates. Ni oat A $506. 
Any party may appear before said Commission and be beard, | Miles were of oue brand and 60 miles of aucther. In the past’ 5444. Mr. Spalding will explain the cause of this differ- 


in person ur by attorney. Every vote and official act of the | three cold winters of 1883, 1884 and 1885 the following |... It will be noticed that the relative cost of trucks and 
Commission shall be entered of record, and its proceedings | broken rails have been reported, only 6 of them broken at “iy 1 t this impl 
shal) be public upon the request of either party interested. | holt holes: 1883, 18 rails; 1884, 17 rails, and 1885, 22; 58 body varies more than the total amount. Does this imply 
Said Commission shall have an official seal, which shall be Is in all. Of this cen iiee Come that one set of cars had swing motion trucks while the others 
judicially noticed. Either of the members of the Commission aus rh i parce a cre - ne hives on pe pi ons were rigid ? 
may administer oaths and affirmations, urnished 44, while the other brand, used on miles, has ‘ ; , , 

(Sec. 15.] See. 18. That each Commissioner,shall receivean only furnished 14 broken rails. The steel was all of the same | 1» Table 11 the cost of lumber in the body is given a 


annual salary of $7,500, payable in the same manner as the “ . ‘ $79.74, while the cost of repairs to this item in Table 9 is 
salaries of judges of ttle ame of the United States, The Weight per yard and the same height, and was laid on a well 


Commission shall appoint a secretary, who shall receive an ballasted road-bed 00,70, 38. tiin te paerent, Sorter te fie bebe eoasene oP 
perriedde papper & a $4 ; ’ i ; ing’s table does 
annual salary of $3,509, payable in like manver. ‘the Com- J think if railroads were a little more particular to buy Mt 46 years. But bere again yu eagussis al eur 
mi:sion shaii have authority to employ and fix the compensa- good steel that the number of broken rails could be dimin- not give Sueere?, ee 

tion of such other employés as it may find necessary to the § ; ‘ : for a few y-ars later this item would be far heavier. Of 
proper performance of its duties, subject to the approval of | ished at least one-half. The breaking quality of it could be course after only three years service, the sheeting, roof, 
the Secretary of the Interior. easily determined by having a few rails of every lot received , ll be perf rrers the effects of accidents 

The Commission shall be furnished by the Secretary of the | sent into some yard to be used in switches and on sharp | mer bee? varaoeng | ve , an 


Interior with suitable offices and all necessary office supplies. : . : ‘ 
Witnesses summoned before the Commission shall be paid the CUrV&. There is nothing that will test the breaking quality While feeling greatly indebted to Mr. Spalding for the 
same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts of like cutting it and curving it with a big sledge or ‘‘ Jim : a: rr 4 weintt t 
the United States. All of the expenses of the Commission, Crow.” (Good steel cuts well and can be curved with a sledge trouble he has taken in collecting statistics and pointing ou 
including all necessary [traveling] expenses for transporta-| | it, out breaking. Poor steel cuts hard and breaks when the the importance of the subject, I think it is well to call atten- 
tion incurred by the Commissioners, or by their employés r . al : tion to the real meaning of some of his figures, in order that 
under their orders, in makiag any investigation in any other sledge is used in trying to curve it. The sledge should not be | | a. cussion may be based on well understood and accepted 
places than in the city of Washington, shall be allowed and used ona rail that 1s tobe putin main track, as the blows y N 
paid, on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor ap-| weaken the rail, but ina yard, where no bad results come facts and figures. 4 
proved by the chairman of the Commission and the Secretary “}) on I 4 
of the Interior. from a broken rail, the sledge is the best and quickest. New Sleeping Cars. 
(Sec. 16.] Sec. 19. That the principal office of the Commis-| Another cause of rails breaking is flat wheels under loaded | The St. Louis Globe-Democrat thus describes some new cars 
sion shall be iu the city of Washington, where its general ses- | carg. A flat wheel strikes a tremendous blow, one that | recat ng Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road 
sions shall be held ; but whenever the convenience ot the pub- | : ; recently put on the Wabash, 45 by the 
lic or of the parties may be promoted or delay or expense | shakes even the road-bed under the train. It is a traveling | Now York Central Sleeping Car Co.: ‘‘ These cars are verit- 
prevented thereby, the Commission may hold special sessions | sledge-hammer and should not be run in cold weather when — Lee ap dy os Sy President. Wainer N a 
in any part of the United States. It may, by one or more of | frost is in the rails and the road-bed frozen. Tork Conteal Sleeping Car Go. The interior is ‘anished with 
Sain, Iaunneeeed he United States into aeraeaaen - Another cause is trying to make a steel rail do service in inlaid mahogany. They contain seven boudoirs similar to 
question of fact pertaining to the business of any common Main track after it is worn out, A steel rail tbat has given | those in mec bmg Se some of them 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act. good satisfaction and dene service for years under heavy | peter ly the pone Bm the of families. Next to the ladies 
(Sec. 17.] See. 20. That the Commission is hereby author- | traffic should be taken out when it commences to break at) toilet there are four sections similar to those in the Pullman 


pe ” poanies arnssy pete o- all the time, ~ paste the bolt holes and to furnish an unusual number of broken core. _ Toere pre double tesiet soome ye hot aad cold water 
ject to the provisions of this act, e time an . ‘ : for ladies and gentlemen, and each car is provi wi 

the manner in which such reports shall be made, and to re-| Tails. The rail may have worn smoothly aud Icok good but ales ‘sid Latte The seats are high back AF abe Grbctaren 
quire from such carriers specific auswers to all questions upon | the libre of the rail is gone. It then commences to break at with rich frise plush. The curtains and portieres are of silk 
pees 2 ~ a me | need a — et the end where it gets the most jarring. Previously to this plush and the doors and windows of beveled and cut glass.” 
reports shall show in detail the amount of capital s is- : 2 : aver 

sued, the amounts paid therefor, and the manuer of payment | **@8® the splice bar does the breaking at this point. Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

for the same ; the dividends paid, the surplus fund, if any,| Avother cause for breakage of rails is in using steel rail 4 special meeting of the club was held in St. Louis Dec. 
and the number of stockholders ; the funded and floating | that is too light under heavy motive power. The higher and 21 by the president to take action in rd to the death of 
debts and the interest paid thereon ; the cost and value of | heavier a steel rail, the less the breaking. Better line and Col. C. Shaler Smith, President Potter in the chair and 28 


the carrier’s property, franchises, aud ot ant RY the — | surface can be kept with the heavy rail, with safer use and members present. The President stated his reasons for call- 
ch class. ; the amounts | ’ 








ber of employés and the salaries paid ea A ing the club eal am aegreeg | the death of Col. C. Shaler 
expended for improvements each year, how expended, and | longer service. ROADMASTER. Smith, and calling attention to his valuable services to the 
the character of such improvements ; the earnings and re- | Club and his high standing in the profession. He s 








ug) 
ceipts from each branch of business and from ajl sources ; i some action on the part of the Club appropriate to the occa- 
the operating and other expenses ; the balances of profit and Car Repairs and Renewals. sion. 

loss ; anda complete exhibit of the financial operations of To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : On motion, the Club decided that the Chair appoint a com- 


the carrier each year, including an annual balance-sheet. , ‘ , . ‘ mittee of three to draft suitable resolutions to be presented at 
Such reports shall also contain such mformation in relation’ 1 bave perused Mr. Spalding’s letter published in your issue | ),, next meeting of the Club. Messrs. R. E. McMath, E. D 


to rates or regulations concerning fares or freights, or agree- of Dec. 17 with much interest, and consider that he deserves Meier, and J. B. Johnson, were appoiated such committee. — 
ments, orenennent, or conten wee oiees: eer oe car- agreat deal of credit for having devoted so much careful! he ate called seen yg vad = ead for remarks, 
riers, as the Commission may require ; and the said Commis- : : ; ‘ Col. E. D, Meier @ 0} ie lovable character of the 

sion may, within its diamine. tae the purpose of enabling | stady to a subject whick, though of. great Hmpartace, ie far ceased, and the giseware of intercourse with him, wae 
it the better to carry out the purposes of this act, prescribe too much neglected on most railroads. As the railroadsand jy ciness and socially. His versatility of talent and his 
(if in the opinion of the Commission it is practicable to pre-| cars get older, the question will be forced upon them, but at familiarity with all the branches of engincering were re- 
scribe such uniformity and methods of keeping accounts) @ present so large a proportion of the cars in use were new a markable. His original experiments and research were of 
period of time within which all common carriers subject to that the old Ss ‘dtbwved <0: set 4 | great value to the profession. Col. Smith would be best re- 
the provisions of this act shall bave, as near as may be, a uni- few years ago, that the old cars can b oon O ‘0 | membered in St. Louis by his connection with the St. Louis 
form system of accounts, and the manuer in which such ac- sidings with impunity, This state of things cannot last much | Bridge and the St. Louis Exposition, the success of the ma- 


counts shall be kept. . The last report of the Erie road is a case in point. | chine’ yy being due to him. Col. Meier related 
(Sec. 18.] Sec. 21. That the Commission sball, on or be- i po ce state that on taking the fort yom | the pt Pe which resulted in bis death. Col. H. C. Moore 
fore the first day of December in each year, make a report to nag = : ke briefly of the standing of the deceased in the profes- 
the Secretary of the Interior, which shali be by him trans- found 2,848 cars waiting for repairs, and that over 1,000 mg 
mitted mw yor pare and ponies at re oo erinen. cars destroyed in various ways bad never been replaced. ¥F. Ly formerly oo | i " to ~ Smith, spoke 
as are the other reports issued from the Interior ent. i i comm: briefly of his intercourse with him. Prof. Potter mentioned 
This report shall contain such information and data collected wom 2 — o Op & .t Gay: a ae la letter dictated by Col. Smith very recently, which was full 
by the Commission as may be considered of value in the de- Mr. Spalding admits that many of the cars on bis (¢ cheerfulness. Prof. Johnson ke of the wonderful 
termination of questions connected with the regulation of | road are too rotten “‘ to venture much beyond the shelter of _amount of work carried on by Col. Smith. The 
commerce, together with such recommendations as to addi- 4 friendly siding.” In plain language, the renewals are not received by the young engineers in his employ would per- 
tional legislation relating thereto as the Commission may kept up properly. If they were, every car would be repaired petuate his — ce pad — me 
= 19. Phat the said Commission shall specially m- | Or renewed as soon as it was unfit for full main line service. 1 on mee Secretary was directed edges he toni 
— a that ie: ot —— - poo - —_ | The reason that the old cars make such a short mileage is | a ata caer ne if no other arrangements had been 
ination known as pooling, an re | . . | made. 
what, if any, legislation is savisable and expedient upon that | “"#t the station agents and shippers are afraid totrustfreight 


| ina rotten conveyance. Those cars should be broken up and | eS Pf ne, tbe, mater Of pesphcinted 


20.) Sec, 28, That nothing in this act shall apply to! new cars built, The rule in the United States Navy is tbat Sea tn nada ed tee Commaiines on 
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| | future course of business. After the harvest of 1879, 
| which was followed by a period of very great prosper- 
| ity, the farmers had had three abundant crops and 
| had obtained remunerative and in some cases high 











Publhshed Every Friday, 
At 73 Broadway, New York. which set all the factories to work. Now the farmers 
are compelled to exercise great economy in their pur- 


chases. Itisnoted that the sales of lumber in the West 








EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.— All persons connected ected with this paper are forbid- | this year have been even Jess than usual for farmers’ | 


den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we yses, but chiefly for town buildings and new railroads 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 21.4 cars. The extension of the area cultivated has 
this office. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will sailor dally | by the profits of farming, but by settlers of previous 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if | years bringing more of their wild land under cultiva- | 
they will send us early information of events which take | | tion. 





| ous and must not b disregarded in estimates of the | 
| year, 


prices for them, and it was their demand very largely | 


' not been to any great extent by new settlers attracted | 


continuance of this stimulus for at least another 
We have no doubt that we are  build- 
ing altogether too much railroad, and if con- 
struction continue long at the present rate, disaster 
will surely follow. The number of new lines in prog- 
ress in Nebraska and Kansas, and in Georgia and 
Texas and some other states is greater, perhaps, than 
ever before. From Chicago westward the multiplica- 
tion of lines is such as to threaten a reduction in the 
profits of what have been the most steadily profitable 
companies in this country outside of New Eng- 


land. But while this work of construction is 
going on, it makes good times for a great many 
industries. Much the larger part of the new 


railroad is built under the auspices of old and solvent 


There is little to attract the young men arriving | companies, which is in their favor, but there can be 


place under their observation, such as changes in rail-| | at manhood to farming. and until prices of farm pro-|no doubt that too many of them are trying to occupy 


road officers, organizations and changes of companies | duce rise, we must expect that there will be little in- | the same territory at the same time. 


the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new | 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of | 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of .tbjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 


crease in the{area cultivated, except on farms already | 


| way, probably have several times as much fertile un- | 
| cultivated land as now remains in the possession of the | 
government or the railroads). 


established but not fully developed (which, by the | 


There have heen 
about 4,400 miles more railroad built this year than 
last, which makes a material increase in the 
demand for labor and materials. At the same 
time the more prosperous condition of the old 
| railroads has enabled them to make largely in- 


railroad business by men practically acquainted with | 


them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by | 


forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, | 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice | 


of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that | 


. we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 


ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 


portant to our readers. Those whe wish to recommend 





That in spite of the unsatisfactory returns made by| creased expenditures for maintenance, which 
farming, the manufacturing industries should have| had been much neglected during the years of 
done so well during the past year is remarkable, and | |light earnings, and for additions to rolling stock. 
| there can be no doubt that agriculture, though stil, | which had not before been required. A year ago last 
| much the most important of our industries, is rela-| October most of the cars and locomotive works in the 
tively less important than it was six yearsago. This| country were idle ; now, almost all of them have their 
conclusion is inevitable from the ‘ Traffic Statistics” | full capacity engaged for months ahead. Nearly the 
published herewith, which should be read in connec-|same is true of the rail mills, whose capacity vastly 
| tion with this article, as many of the conclusions here | exceeded the demand in 1885. 
presented are based on facts there set forth. There has been no such disastrous railroad war this 

The improvement in railroad traffic this year has’ year as that which was brought to a close in 1885, but 
been chiefly due to the greater industrial activity, | there have been a large number of small disturbances, 


their inventions, hi ) financial schemes, which brings with it a large increase in travel as well 
etc., to our readers can do 20 fully é in our advertising col-| a5 freight. There have been much larger shipments 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi-| .° ion ore, coke, pig-iron, manufactured iron and 


Girtany, etter Jor manag er tn const -vterasanaind other materials for and products of factories, 


ing patronage. the same time most of the railroads north of the 








THE YEAR. 





rather east of Chicago and St. Louis—have had the 
The year which closes to-day opened with fair) advantage of higher through rates. 
promise and high hopes. The downward course of | 


prices and business, which really began with the great | 


Ohio and the Potomac and east of the Mississippi—or | 


Earnings had | 
been remarkably poor in 1885. For the ten months| 


besides the great reduction of Pacific railroad through 


| rates which has extended over nearly the whole year, 
| still continues, and has made this business nearly or 
At} 


wholly unprofitable. There have been many disturb- 
ances on the lines from Chicago westward, 
northwestward and southwestward, but the greatest 
loss of earnings there probably has been due 
not to the competition of the railroads - with 
each other, but to the great development of 


crop failures of 1881, but was not generally realized 
until the next year, and which had been continued and 


ending with October the percentages of increase or | traffic on Lake Superior, which has made Duluth al. 


decrease in total earnings and in earnings per mile of | most equal in rates to Chicago as a lake shipping 
| the railroads reporting have been : 


made greater by excessive railroad construction, | 


reached its lowest point in 1884 and the first-half of | In total earn. 


: 7 . - roads in Lot +0.1p.c. 
1885, when the railroad war made it especially severe | “ —7.9 
to the railroad interests. The negotiations which re a se rhe 





sulted in the transfer of the West Shore to the New| ven in 1883 earnings had ‘meweabed over 1882 only | 
York Central and the eg of of work — the | a5 much as mileage, and for the next two years 
South Pennsylvania made possible the sestoration of | total earnings as well as earnings per mile had de- 
paying rates throughout an immense territory, and, 

more than that, gave confidence to investors. An im 
provement in many industries had begun about Oct. 1, | 
and by the beginning of 1886 there had been a con-| 
siderable improvement and many were confident of |shows. But this very gain of earnings indicates that | 


very great activity in business and a great rise in| j; i, manufacturing and mining industries which | 
prices, such as there was in 1880. 


The situation was not similar, however. At the| | trunk-line rates has played an important part in the | 
beginning of 1880 it was six years from the great) jn crease of earnings. For by far the larger part of | 


panic of 1878, in nearly four of which business had | ¢),, manufacturing industries of the country are east | 
been growing worse, while large crops in 1877, 1878 

and 1879 and « good foreign demand had enabled laid the Potomac, which is precisely the territory in which | 
to increase our exports very largely, while our im-| |trunk-line through rates apply. Now for the 10 
ports remained small. We had already been recover- | 
ing more than two years when, in the fall of 1879, the 49 paijroads in this territory were : 
public generally became convinced that business was | 


that has been done, as the gain of very nearly | 


— = Increase. P.c. 

actually becoming good, free investments in new | Miles......... ..... a0 a ae erin ° 35 2.6 
° rf . | Earnings ... ...... 1 sh 7 5, 20 21 $21,831,752 12.5) 
manufactories and railroads began, and prices rose. Earn. per mile... aa. = 


At the close of 1885 we had had moderate crops for 
some years, our exports had been much smaller than | 


| mac and the Ohio and west of Chica d the ¥ - 
before, and prices were extremely low for all farm | o ee oe ee 


|sippi had : 
products and nearly all manufactured goods. Invest-| PP 6. s Increase. P.c. 
ors, however, mindful of the great rise in prices after | Faruings... 1". )) g214,s58219 $204,708'27 $10,149. v2 5.0 
1878, were on the lookout for an improvement and | Earn. per mile .... 4,085 4,033 1.3 | 


eager to take advantage of what was expected at an 
early moment. Consequently the prices of railroad | crease in earnings, and those of them which are 
securities advanced greatly on the bare hope of greater | east of Ohio, where are the trunk lines themselves and 
profits, and railroad construction was resumed eagerly | the most manufactures, gained 17} millions (13} per 
and on a dangerously large scale in many parts of the | cent.), 15 millions of which was by four trunk lines 
couniry. The industries which supply the materials and | The railroads west and northwest of Chicago earned 
appliances for construction, especially iron works, have | no more per mile than in 1885, those northwest of St. 
had a very busy year, and most manufacturing indus-| Paul 2} per cent. more, those west and southwest of 


in-prices. The country is now generally busy, and | cent., and the Southern roads 3} per cent. more—all | 
labor is well employed, and most manufacturing in- moderate gains. 


creased seriously. It was encouraging to have this | 
| downward course arrested simply; but more than | 


| $32,000,000 in the 10 months by 107 railroads clearly | 


| have improved most, and that the restoration of | 


| of Chicago and St. Louis and north of the Ohio and | | 


| months ending with October last the earnings of the | 


While all the other 59 railroads oe of the Poto-| 


| point, and made it necessary to carry from Minneapo- 


Ince. or Dec. from previous year.— | 
In earn. per mile. | 


lis to Chicago at extremely low rates. This we re- 
gard as the most important traffic development of the 


| year, likely to have a permanent effect on the rates to 


Lake Michigan of a large territory and of many rail- 
roads. 

While the rates of the trunk lines and their im- 
mediate Western connections were much better than 
in 1885, and the agreements of the railroads as to 
the division of traffic, etc., were carried out, the rates 
were not really well maintained at any time, or for very 
| little of the time. Wedo not remember any year in 
the history of the trunk-line associations when irregu- 
| larities seemed so common without resulting in an 
open break. What is most remarkable is that the 
cutting of rates, though quite generally and almost 
| constantly practiced, has not gone very far, except 
perhaps on live stock and dressed beef. The effort to 
secure profitable rates on this, which resulted in the 
| tariff of March 1, apparently had effect but for a 
| short time, and the business, which is that which can 
| best afford to pay a profit to the carriers, has been 
| carried almost entirely without profit for most of the 

| |year. The action of the Baltimore & Ohio in making 
| a $15 fare from New York to Chicago has also diverted 
a good deal of travel from the other trunk lines, and 
to some extent disturbed their rates. There, is, how- 
ever, probably a more general tendency among rail- 
|road companies to co-operate in maintaining rates 
and dividing traffic than ever before, and unless: this 
policy is prohibited by law, which the interstate com- 


| 


3 | merce bill now before Congress proposes to do, very 
Thus the first named {group alone had a lads in- | 


much is to be expected from it beneficial to all con- 
| cerned. 

There has been a continuance during the year of the 
| reorganization of the railroads which unfavorable re- 


_| cent years had made unable to pay interest on their 


bonds, but much remains to be done, and tke two 


great companies, the Reading and the Wabash, are 


| apparently still far from a final settlement. 
tries have had an increased demand and some increase | St. Louis 64 per cent. more, those inthe far West 8 per | 


On the technical side the most important event of 
| the year probably was the test of continuous freight 
|train brakes at Burlington, Iowa. The adoption of 











dustries are making fair profits and some of them | But while the manufacturing industries are chiefly | safety couplers, toward which we seemed _ to 
large ones. _Unfortunately this cannot be said-of the| inthe limited part-of the country named, thenew|be making haste a year ago, seems more re- 
national industries in general, Farming, the greatest | railroad construction has been almost entirely further | mote now; but evidently the railroads of the 
of them, remains generally unprofitable, except possi_| west and in the South. The-stimulating effect of this| country will soon have to find some less dangerous 
bly. in the South. Crops have been at most only fair,|is very great in the country where it is going | method than that now in use, adopt continuous brakes 
and prices are so extremely low that even good crops| on, as well as on the works which provide the | for at least a large part of their freight trains, protect 
would yield only very moderate. returns. This has materials, machinery and rolling stock, and the| 'their trains by a much more general use of inter- 
been-the case now for some years, and the effect is'seri-! wofk° now on hand and unfinished: insures the locking and the block system, and expend large sums 
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to put their tracks above or below the level of fre-| this being the part of the year when immigration is | cepting the estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
quented streets in the towns and cities which have lightest. ture for this year), has been : 
grown up along their lines—a work which as yet has | Population is a more important element in this aor 302 rs on =. sens. = ary 
only fairly begun. country than in many others in calculations of the prob- 7 deci es Mae Sly a 
The prospect for the coming year is at least a faix| able support of new industries or railroads, because | |__. 7 pal ag m se ay , sae 7s M a 
one. There is great activity in many industries, and | the market for the products of most of our manufac-| 569 63.8 49.9 6406 499 479 543 652.7. 
the railroad construction under way is likely to keep tories is limited to this country. The total production this year was exceeded in 1880, 
everybody busy for at least another year. If prices for| The great industry of the country is agriculture, | 1882 and 1885, and the production per individual in 
farm produce were reasonably high, the prospect for | and all but a small part of the cultivated area is de-| all the above years except 1881, 1883 and 1884. 
great and continued prosperity would be much better. | voted to grain, cotton and grass. The Department of| The recent movement of these crops is shown below: 
The next crop will have much todo with the condition | Agriculture has reported the area of grain and cotton | The receipts of grain, including flour, at the eight 
of trade in the last half of the year, but with great | as follows : | Northwestern markets, from the end of July till the 
activity in railroad and other construction poor | wat oi Cotton. Total. | middle of December, have been, in millions of bushels : 





Bicabsensgc s 10,806,000 88.626.000 

crops even cannot prevent a great demand for the | 1876....... .... 103,312,000 11,641,006 114,953,000 1970, 1880, 1981. 1882, 1883, 1884. 1885. 1886. 
products of many industries. It does not appear |16@-------- -- 117,784,000 14,388,000 132,172,000 | 134. - 7 1281 160.0 162.0 1372 1624 

; 2 Pear | 1880... .. .... "559. 249 | ‘308/000 | While the receipts of th t the Atlanti ts 
that there is now a great extension of the manufacturing | 188!....--.. .-- Preyeny a4 respond ee | P © came oe BND pee 
capacity of the country, such as there was after 1879, | 1883... Siete xcd 129,676,000 16.77%.000 146,454,000 since August have been: 

: . , sg (SRB ghey 5,082, 440, 52,522,000 | 1879, 1880. 1881. 1882. q . ‘ 

which then aided the excessive railroad construction | 1885.7.7....°..! 134'564'0C0 18'301,000 152,865.000| 199.4 420.9 82 iy oe orf 
to make business active while the construction was | 1886...... ..... 140,469,000 18,557,000 159,026,000 


going on and bad afterwards, and this isa good sign. The acreage of grain is of crops harvested ; in 1885 Thus the movement to the Western markets since 


Neither have prices advanced to an important extent,ex- | More than 2,00,000 acres of winter wheat sown was | harvest has been larger this year than ever before, 


} 


cept of railroad stocks, and the undue inflation in some 2° barvested. Though much of this area, perhaps while the seaboard receipts be pong the largest since 1680, 
of these has already collapsed. While there is the usual | ™0St of it, was planted with other crops that spring, | a ion ees siodiintee 
speculation of times of improving business, there is | Still doubtless the failure of the grain acreage to in- he exports of grain and flour have been, in millions 


little of the madness which often attends it, but people | Te@8e in 1885 was due to that fact, and also the very | xed a —_— ee a eee 
generally seem to regard the situation with cool heads | /@tge increase from 1885 to 1886. It will be noticed that | sepa teas wg apg 1882. 1883. 1884 
| P . : ° , . 2. 83. . 1885. . 
which is the best gaurantee against disaster. | the increase in grain acreage has been largest in dul! | y) months.......275-5 211.7 1448 1046 1406 19L6 1723 
\times. The gain from 1873 to 1876, when business was| 5 months..... ..146.3 947 87.6 778 746 53.4 77.4 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS. at its worst, was 88 per cent., or an average of 10 per | For the 11 months the exports this year were the 
; . ~yace A 4 7 cent. per year. From 1876 to 1879, when times | !@tgest since 1881, but for the five months they were 
With the growing complication of the industries of | were growing better, the increase was 14 per cent.,| smaller than inany of the other years except 1884 and 
this country, the accessible statistics become less and | on about 43 per cent. per year. The next three years | 1885, but they were much (47 per cent.) more than last 
less sufficient to enable us to judge of its economic | iod of t di nal swite, by t| year. 
_ h bable course of traffic. Given | “°T° ® Petiod of ex raordinary business activity, but | 
p-eaprenn amore fe nea, inane ulation, and | ‘2° imerease in grain acreage from 1879 to 1882 was | The at of the breadstuffs exports for the 11 
’ . ’ | | months have been in millions of dollars: 
some other data which we give below, and in a coun- | only Ci. ger Sat. on ARNRRS Gan ene. pet: nee. - Be 


: : a ‘ the dull years which follow h in w uch | 2880. 1881, 1882 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886 
try mainly agricultural and io which other industries | 7 ed the gain was much 9575 21.3 165.6 = 150.7 «'133.6 «118.6 135.1 


only kept pace with the progress of agriculture we| “0%? *#Pid. amounting to 12 per cent. from 1862 to| This shows the decline of the exports since 1981; 
at Ree alii tn ih sie aiesiiey ith , | 1886, or an average of about 2% per cent. per year. In | the rise is shown in the following statement of their 
—_ — ee en | amounts the increase is still more striking, having | values for the fiscal year ending June 30. 

business and its tendency for the immediate | thostn ies sindiMene of eaves: he sane. aan, tke ae ca i 
future. But the non-agricultural industries have 73. 2 5. : ‘. ; , - 1881. 


. ht th nears im this | 2572802876. 1876 to 1879. 1879 to. 1882. 1882 to 1886, (97.2 159.5 109.7 129.0 1157 178.3 207.1 283.6 267.4 
Rp Gy a ee pregen ororagyeionn _ omg ae aad a7 | The value of the breadstuffs exports per 1,000 inhab- 
country; and parts of the country which formerly) hig last period is one year longer than the others, | ; mig 

- : pe y ge » | itants has been for the 11 months : 
procured nearly all their supplies of manufactured _and the average increase per year in the several periods | 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885.  188¢, 
goods in the East or in Europe are now supplied by | was 8.5, 4.8, 2.7 and 8.7 respectively. |$5,130 $4,058 $5,086 $2,887 $2,343 $2,044 $2,252 
establishments nearer home. The whole increase of| The cotton acreage is probably more imperfectly | The value this year was 10 per cent. more than last 
the population in such states as Illinois, Wisconsin | reported than the grain acreage. It grew rapidly | ¥°* but less than in any of the others and not half 
and even the eastern half of Iowa is employed | yntil 1881, and the increase from 1885 to 1886 is less | ** Stat as in 1880. 
in other work than farming. The effect on than in any other year except from 1881 to 1882. The receipts of cotton at the seaboard since August 
traffic is very great, but we have no means Taking grain and cotton together, the acreage increased have been, in thousands of tales : 
of ascertaining definitely the product of those jn successive periods : | 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885, 














1886. 
S : A | 3,528 3,033 3,210 3215 3330 3,154 3, 
industries. One of the consequences of them is that | 1873-76. 1876-79. 1879-82. 1882-86. ‘ i 4 nat 
the farm products of certain districts which used to | Millions of acres-..... .... 26.3 = 17.2 -—- Tho cepests fer: this period: Rave'net: varied 


| Average per year.......... 88 5.7 3.3 
be sent to the seaboard now are consumed further | Per cent 15 7.5 ig | greatly. 


west, so that there isa smaller east-bound as wellas| The rate of increase for the last four years has been The numbers of hogs packed in the provision year 
west-bound through traffic in proportion to popula- | just about equal to the rate of increase in the popula-| ding with October have been, in thousands: 
tion, and much smaller imports and exports, These tion, while for the three years previous (when popula- en ae. - = es a jess. 
new industries create traffic of a different kind, most- | tion was growing fastest by reason of a great immi- The number was at its maximum in 1879-80, but 
ly in shorter hauls and in travel, but we get no | gration) it was not nearly ad great. As the market | after the serious falling off in the next few years it 
statistics of this, and to judge by most of the avail- | for the non-agricultural industries is limited almost | jot year nearly recovered to the figures of 1880, before 
able statistics we might suppose that in spite entirely to this country, there cannot be an increase | hich the numbers had been, in thousands : 
of a great growth in population and a greater growth | in them very much faster than the increase in popula-| ,,-, 974. 1875, 1878. 1877, «1878. _1879. 
in railroad mileage the production of the country has | tion for a considerable period without making their | 6,473 6,667 6,829 7,188 7.644 9842 11,532 
not been increasing. In following the statistics sub-| capacity exceed the demand, and every other indus-| Thus previous to 1877 the packing increased very 
joined, therefore, it is important to remember that the | try, therefore, is interested in having agriculture ex-| slowly—11 per cent. in three years—but it then in- 
industries which have grown fastest and now employ | tended as much as possible. The situation in this re-| creased 37 per cent. from 1876 to 1878, and 70 per cent. 
more than half the population are very meagrely rep- | spect is certainly more favorable now than it was a| from 1876 to 1880. 
resented, for want of data—data which the commun- | few years ago. 
ity very much needs in order to direct fruitfully its} The number of acres of grain and cotton per 1,000 
industrial forces of labor, intelligence and capital. | inhabitants has been : 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885, 1886. 
But nothwithstanding their insufficiency the following | 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885, 1886,| 639 1,006 1,064 1,079 926 570 68t 529 740 751 
statistics have, we are sure, very great value. 2.715 2,703 2,678 2.647 = 2,647 2,679 2,614 2,651! The values of these exports together with those of 
The population of the United States, July 1, assum,| This seems to have fluctuated very little, but the| beef, tallow and dairy products, have been, in millions 
ing the yearly increase to have been 2 per cent. of the | tifference between the average per inhabitant in 1879 | of dollars : 


eee ee eenereresoece 


The exports of pork products in millions of pounds 
have been for the 11 months ending with November : 


revious year’s population, plus the immigration of | 224 that in 1885 is nearly 4 per cent. The acreage | 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886, 
the year terhich almost pret accounts for the in- cultivated is the best test of the growth of the farm- a ot ge * leas gl Pc in pays Ok BPs 
crease from 1870 to 1880), has been for eight years : ing industry, but the production shows better its and 9} per cent. less than last year. The growth of 
Year. Wamber’s Youn, Number, | Probable degree of prosperity. The grain production h pe rts i ? b or thes followi ait Goth af 
i aruseuae,<. a 48,679,000 | ers 55,330,000 | has been for eight years, in millions of bushels : these expo! 1s s own by , Fi , 
AE Agee 50,156,000 | 18%4................ 56,955.000 them for the entire fiscal year ending June 30, which 
ee 33°654.000 enna 39°901-000 2686 2704 2058 2.688 Ex 2ert 2.900 pro includes live stock and some animal products not in- 
The rate of growth has been less for two years than| Compared with last year there is an increase of cluded above, in millions of dollars : 
from 1880 to 1884, because of fewer immigrants, the | about 100 millions of wheat and a decrease of about --——Year to June 30 ————-—— 


‘ond ery {73. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
numbers of which for the year to June 30 have been : | 254 millions of corn, which in value about balance | 99.8 99,7 104.3 113. 140.6 145.6 149.7 1614 184.4 
1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. |each other. It will be seen, however, that while} Thus these exports increased in value 85 per cent. 
457,277 669,431 788,992 603,332 518,592 349,030 328,917 


the grain acreage has increased 19 per cent. since 1879 | from 1874 to 1881, but since 1881 they have decreased 
Immigration gauges pretty well the difference be-| and 11.7 per cent. since 1882, the production has in- 


tween the attractiveness of this country and Europe | creased but 5 per cent. since either year. Moreover, | 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
to workingmen. When there is little demand for! the wheat production is no larger and the corn produc- 146 120 ? 135 122 103 
labor here, immigration falls off; when business is/| tion is less than in 1879, nearly the whole increase | What was gained in these exports from 1875 to 1881 
good and it is easy to obtain employment, it increases, | having been in oats, the cheapest of the grains. | has been lost from 1881 to 1886. 

unless the situation improves greatly in Europe at the| The production of grain per inhabitant has been, in| The values of the total merchandise exports and 
same time. The tide has changed slightly during the | pushels: imports of the United States for the eleven months 
present calendar year, and especially since June. In| 4979 igso. 1881. IS82. 1883. 1884. 1885, 1880, ending with November have been, in millions of dol- 
the first half of the year the arrivals were very nearly | 55.1 53.9 39.2 1 47.4 ©6210 51S 47.1) lars: 

the same this year as last, while for the five months| Thus the production per individual this year was | pxports.......... 4 a aes 3, dees bey b+ 
ending with December they were 175,612 this year, | less than the average. Imports......... 649.4 612.9 693.3 653.1 587.1 535.7 607.1 


against 127,224 last year, an increase of 28 per cent., The production of cotton, in millions of pounds (ac-| There is a small recovery in the exports and a large 
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one in the imports from the figures of last year, which - 


were the lowest for several years. 

The excess of exports over imports was less this 
year than in any of the others named except 1882. 

For the entire fiscal year ending with June the im- 
ports and exports of merchandise had been : 


1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1850 
Exports .... .. 505 569 499 526 590 681 698 R24 
Eee: 642 567 533 461 451 437 446 668 


From 1847 to 1873 there were but two years when 
the exports exceeded the imports ; since 1874 there has 
been no year when the imports exceeded the exports, 
But they have decreased greatly since 1881, having 
been : 





Year to June 30. ——_—- ——_- — 
1884. 1886 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1885. Bi 
Exports....... 902 75L 24 741 74? 679 
Ss 643 725 723 668 578 635 


The exports values last year were the smallest since 
1879 ; and the imports. with the exception of the pre 
vious year, were the smallest since 1879. Lo the first 
five of the years after the exports began to exceed the 
imports (1876 to 1880), the exports were 3.319 millions, 
and the imports 2,463. In the last six years (1581 to 
1886), the exports were 4,639 and the imports 3,072— 
an average excess of exports of 171 millions in the 
first period and of 111 in the last ; but only 44 millions 
in the last year. 

The shipments of anthracite coal from tiie mines for 
the 11 months ending with November and also for the 
four months then ending, have been for nine years, in 
tons : 








Year. 11 months. 4 menths. | Year. 11 mouths. 4 wonths. 
1877.. 18,821,378 7,312,098 | 188°2.. 27,085,442 11,767,535 
1878... 16,142,525 6.654.088 | 1883... 29.463.065 12.97: 
1879.. 24,469,939 10,570,277 | 1884.. 28 325,931 12 

1380.. 21,942,560 10,415,280 | 1885.. 28.626 705 13,12 
1881.. 26,100,763 11,784,324 | 1886... 29,325,012 12, 368" 288 





For the 11 months the shipments were larger this 
year than ever before except in 1888, but only 2) per 
cent. more than last year. As bearing on the present 
condition of business, however, the shipments of the 
jast four months are most significant, and these were 
5% per cent. Jess this year than last, very nearly the 
sameas in 1884, and nearly 5 per cent. less than in 
1883. Considering the much greater activity of manu 
facturing industries this year, this would be strange if 
anthracite were the only or the chief fuel used in these 
industries. This is not the case. however, except in a 
small part of the country, and the use of bituminous 
coal and coke in manufacturing increases rapidly 
when manufacturing increases. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago have been, in millions 
of feet : 


1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1581. 1882. 1882. 1884. 1885. 1888, 
1,966 1,181 1.470 1,562 1,879 ¥.118 1,910 1,880 1,745, 1,690 


These receipts have been declining since 1882, after 
being doubled in five years. The decrease since 1882 
is nearly 20 per cent. Compared with last year the 
consumption and shipments of Chicago have not de- 
creased, the stocks on hand having been considerably 
reduced. Moreover, this does not prove that the en- 
tire lumber trade has decreased. It was probably 
somewhat larger this year than last, as Chicago has a 
smaller share of it than formerly. 

The most important traftic statistics are those of 
the through shipments of freight from the seaboard to 
the west by the trunk-lines, and the east-bound move- 
ment from the western terminiof those roads. These 
have been, in tons, for the 11 months ending with 
November : 





West- East- West- East- 
ron” bound. bound. _ ear. bound. bound. 
1880.. os TBR IST 10,472,227 Be isan 2: ST 9,189,819 
Riess was 1,959,954 10, 131,298 | iss aioe 1.906.570 10,358,130 
1882..... 2,237,0U8 8,879,699 | 1886 ..... 1, 797.7 33° :10.505,665 
1883..... 1,768,606. 9.314.559 


The west-bound movement is probably the most 
significant as to the condition of business; but it is 
likely to be greatly increased by diversions from the 
canal when rates are very low, and also may be mate- 
rially changed by the amount of imports of some 
coarse freights like pig-iron, steel blooms and rails, 
which sometimes are scarcely imported at all, and 
again in quantities which are large compared with the 
weight of the general merchandise which forms the 
staple of the west-bound rail freight. though not 
enough in value to have much effect on trade. In 
1881, 1882 and 1885 freights were swelled by low rates, 
and for several years before 1883 by iron imports. 

The east-bound movement was larger this year than 
ever before. but only a little larger than in 1880,+1881, 
or 1885. It, too, may be sweiled by diversions from 
the canal at low rates. 

Since June this traffic has been : 





West- East- West- Fast- 
Year. bound. bound. | Year. bound. bound. 
1880..... 797,141 5.354 COL | 1884... 813,422 4,528,019 
1881..... 1,029.99 4,909,105 | 1885...... 943 "180 4,705,183 
1882 25,997 4,725,520 1886...... 881,730 5,293,421 
ais 845,647 533,085 


For the five months the west-bound movement was 
larger than in any other year when rates were main- 
tained as well as this year, except 1882, and then 


rates, though well maintained, were lower than this | 


The east-bound movement was the largest 
The 


year. 
since 1880 and 124 per cent. more than last year. 


movement in those months is the best indication of | 


the present condition of traffic. 
The shipments of iion ore from Lake Superior have 
been, in tons : 





Year, Tons. | Year. Tons. 
1878 . 1,101,206 | 1883 

Tee .. 1,302,679 ' 1884 

I ie bean cat . 1,850,626 | 1885 oa 

Vi, AeA * cE SE nn teed es ekbes A “47€. 505 > 
ee os .2,810,980 | 


Thus the increase this year over last is more than 40 
per cent., and the quantity is much greater than 
ever before. 


The number of iron furnaces in blast Oct. 1 has 
been 

1872. 1879. 1880. 188]. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886- 
251 387 4294 435 443 340 4 225 312 


Thus in October, 1885, the industry was about at its 
lowest point, and the capacity of the furnaces then in 
blast was 71.608 tons, which was not in excess of the 
average for the year previous. But this capacity of fur- 
naces in blast 10se to 76,723 tons Nov. 1 and to 84,966 
tons Dec. 1, 1885, and’to 123,284 tons Dec. 1 this year, 
which is more than 70 per cent. greater than the av- 
erage of the year to Oct. 1, 1885, and 45 per cent. 
more than Dec. 1, 1885. The capacity increased 
from Oct. 1, 1885, to April 1, 1886, and then was nearly 


stationary at about 117,000 tons until after Oct. 1, 1886, 
since which there has been a further increase of 5 per 
cent. 

The miles of railroad completed im the United 
States during each of the last nine years have 
been : 

1878. 1879. 1889. 188}. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1sR6 
¥,629 4,746 6,875 9,796 11,599 6,819 3,97t 3.181 7,500 

The mileage for 1886 is partly estimated. Im only 

two previous years has more railroad been con- 


structed, 
The total mileage of railroad in the United States at 
the close of each of tie last ten years has been : 


Year Miles | Year. Miles. 
1877... 79,088 | 1882 ...194,713 
TT an me ae re ..121.454 
op ee 86,463 | 1884... .. 325,378 
Sea .. 93,349 | 1885... . .128,967 
oe . 103,145 | 1888... 0... da. . .136,467 

The number of inhabitants, of acres in grain and 


cotton, of bushels of grain and bales of cotton pro- 
duced, and of exports and imports per mile of railroad, 
have been as follows for the last seven years, in all 
cases taking the mileage and population at the close of 


| manner and language. 


employés should be required to be polite (instead of 
telling them that politeness is positively ordered) they 
seem to intend their work simply as a guide to super- 
intendents in formulating rules, each in his own 
If the latter plan be recog- 
nized as applicable to all parts of the code, there cer- 


' tainly must be some truths concerning so important 
| a question as this which are worthy not only of gene. 


‘ral application 


the year and the crops, etc., of the previous summert : 
—-—— ———-—Per mile of railrxad.——_-——_—-—_- 
Bales, 
Year. Population. Acres. Bu. grain. cotton manors”. Imports. | 
ROTO. 6... '...) B81 1,52 31.600 67.73 r42 $5,458 
1880...... .. S45 1,42 28,932 70.53 95 sr 7,726 
1881.... 509 1 546 19,804 52.65 9 663 6,888 
| ee 473 1,226 23,405 60.18 7.281 7.256 
1883. 466 1,204 21.563 47.00 7.18% 6,3u3 
See 458 ),2'6 23.6390 45.44 6.101 5,500 
1885 459 L185 23.225 50 78 5,018 4 610 
OOO esas seas 446 1,165 20.903 47.28 5,261 4,924 


It is evident from this that the railroads must now 
depend for support far less on farm products and the 
export and import trade than they did a few years 
ago. There are in 1886 23 per cent. fewer people, 23 
per cent. fewer acres of grain and cotton, 34 per cent. 
less grain, 30 per cent. less cotton, 88 per cent. less 
exports, and 10 per cent. less imports per mile of rail- 
road than in 1879. 





CALLING IN THE FLAGMAN. 





The great obstacle to the securing of safety by the 
prevailing fashion of rear flagging is the real or fancied 
necessity of keeping the flagman with the train during 
the whole of its trip. All acknowledge, more or less 
fully, that it would be well to send out a flag and 
never call it in; but the only way to accomplish this 
object seems in many cases to be the shipping of a 
dozen: or a score of flagmen on every train: and this, 
of course, is not ayreed to. 
the new ‘‘ uniform.” leave the matter in such a shape 
that safety requires, at some stations, that every train 
be protected by a distent flag if it makes more than 
the briefest stop: and too much flagging, or what the 
men believe to be too much, with lax discipline and 
supervision lead to indifference, carelessness and, 
finally, to collisions. 

On some points the Time Convention Committee 
says, in effect, that there are no principles susceptible 
of general application, or at least that the principles 
are so‘involved or so evasive of being put in words 
that nothing can be said about them. n it be that 
this important matter is one of those points? We 
trust not. In a portion of the code the compilers seem 
to have aimed to put the rules in just the language 
they ought to appear in when embodied in the work- 


_ing manual; in other parts, as where they say that, 


The best of codes, even : 


but of loud proclamation. There 
6| surely must be many superintendents who dodo not 
wish to leave to all their conductors and enginemen 
the whole question, entirely untrammeled, as to when 
and where the flagman may be cailed in; what shall 
these officers say to the men ? 

It has been laid down as a principle, though not 
with entire seriousness, perhaps. that there is always 
danger of a collision on any railrvad so Jong as it has 
more than one locomotive upon it, und it will doubt- 
less be acknowledged that there are roads on which 
the trainmen seem fully capable of getting up enter- 
tainments of this kind even without any locomotive ; 
they will use hand cars to smash things with if noth- 
ing stouter is at hand ; but it is at least reasonable to 
say that roads on which collisions can be said under 
any ordinary circumstances to be wholly impossible 
are so few and so exceptional that the Time Conven- 
tion is not bound to consider them, at least for the 
present. The great bulk of the mileage of the country, 
as considered in the Convention or in committee, must 
be regarded as full of grades, curves, obstructions to 
view, poorly located stations and all other sorts of im- 
pediments. 

This kind of road the convention ought to provide 
for. Koads having forty-mile tangents should make 
exceptions for each case, locally. Roads or branches 
worked wholly by one engine and crew must, in the 
nature of things, always be exceptions. These excep- 
tions, even if worthy of general consideration, can 
wait. Onthe other hand, those roads which have 
very numerous fast passenger trains, and run them 
close together, and find it necessary to intersperse 
them constantly with freight trains, should regard 
themselves as equally out of the question. They have 
no moral or economical right to do such an amount of 
business without block signals or additional tracks, or 
both; and are bound to adopt all possible safeguards 
that money can buy. To attemptany other method— 
to try to get along with thesame appliances and ways 
of working that sufticed twenty or thirty years ago—is 
not only folly, but, done with any reasonable 
dpe of safety, requires about as much outlay in 
direct expense and waste of time as the necessary im- 
-lgudinenidieté would cost. 

Now, as we said last week, there should, in the first 
place, be as many places as possible on every road where 
trains can be halted with safety. This principle is recog- 
nized whenever a new station or siding is located ;: the 
experienced manager, almost unconsciously, always 
selects the place which seems the least likely to invite 
rear collisions. Why not apply it still further, even 
to the extent of relocating side tracks and cutting 
away hills and other obstructions in some cases ? 
Without doubt there are multitudes of cases where 
the expense would be amply justified. Everybody 
knows that a long tangent is the best place for heavy 
trains toside track ; why not lay a few new turn-outs 
and take up some of the dangerously located old ones? 
Of course in a thick fog a red light is often seen just 
as well around a corner as in a direct line; but not 
many managers are yet ready to make ail the 
regulations preciseiy as stringentin clear weather as 
when the view is poor. 

Then, in the second place, there should be a distinc- 
tion between fast trains and slcw ones. Ona road 
where there are only from 3 to 12 passenger trains in 
each direction daily the men will decide for themselves 
in spite of the men in the officea hundred miles away, 
in spite even of their own good resolutions to the con- 
trary, that one class of trains does not require so faith- 
ful a warning ‘as the other. Why not recognize this 
fact and, perhaps, compromise with it? To have a 
clear understanding that regular passenger trains may 
come into a certain yard at full speed, and that 
freights, light engines,snow-plows, extra passenger and 
all other kinds of trains must not come in except un- 
der full control, is not an unheard of thing by any 
means ; why not havea few more such stations? If 
the onerous rules about going back with flag and com- 
ing in late to supper are applied to a more limited por- 
tion of the road perhans they could be more easily en- 
forced. Let the men understand thot on the open road 
they are very likely to be overtaken by a fast special 
train at anytime : but provide them with frequent har- 
bors where they can find temporary relief from their 
cares. 

Then, in the third place, give great importance to 
the five orten minute space between trains, We are 
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strongly inclined to think that ten minutes for all 


classes, including freights, is more nearly the right in- 
terval chan five, for roads that have no block arrange- 
ments of any kind. The shorter period is certainly 
very close to the margin of safety. Roads that think 
their business is so large that they cannot afford the 
additional five minutes ought to think very seriously 
whether they can afford to do without block signals. 
Whatever the interval, it should be enforced with as 
much rigidity as any rule in the code. 

Then, again, to encourage conductors conscientiously 
to carry out the provisions of the law to the letter, 
provide them with convenient means of escaping tbe 
most serious burdens wherever it is possible to do so. 
When a freight train is about to ascend a long grade 
under unfavorable circumstances, where, under the 
rule, the conductor would be almost certain to have 
to drop off a flagman, let him arrange with the station 
agent at the foot of the grade to protect him till he 
reaches the next station and wires back to the first 
one. This is not by any means impracticable ; and to 
those who see elements of danger in it we would 
suggest the query whether it would be any less safe, 
practically, than the present actual practice is? 

But we must stop. Six columns could as readily be 
filled with suggestive points on this topic as two. 
What we wish to impress is, that the phases of the 
matter that we have referred to, and other kindred 
ones, are of the nature of principles ; and consequently 
are deserving of more general atiention and discussion 
than they have hitherto been given. The flagman 
should never be called in when on the open road (not 
at a station), except when the train is so situated that 
the superintendent could place his wife or child in the 
rear car and then feel no anxiety whatever if he 
should hear or see a following train approach. We 
are assuming that torpedoes are not an absolute 
safeguard. Many would, doubtless, advocate mak- 
ing the general rule that the man should never 
be recalled outside a yard, fearing the expediency | U 
of complicated exceptions. Whether this would 
be right or not, the consideration of the question ought 
always tohave this point in view. The starting point 
should be : Always have a man on guard ; then intro- 
duce modifications and relaxations only with extreme 
caution. Investigation should be aimed at finding 
out what is safe and reasonable : not started with a 
view of avoiding the enlargement of the train crew, 
which is too often the uppermost motive. The over- 
whelming fact, stubborn as an iceberg, still confronts 
us that rear collisions are constantly occurring, and 
heroic measures must be taken if milder ones do not 
suffice. 








The discussion of the inter-state commerce bill is 
now general, and Mr. George R. Blanchard, in the 
Chicago Tribune, and Mr. Marshali M. Kirkman, 
in the Buffalo Courier, have thrown much light 
on the probable working of tbe proposed 
law, and the circumstances which make some 
of its provision unjust and harmful. Mr. Blan- 
chard has illustrated the effect of the short 


haul clausein a very striking way, by one of the) 
thousands of instances which would compel a railroad | 


to give up some part of its traffic. which pays less | 
than the average rate of profit, and is of great public | 
advantage, in order to preserve the rates on the traffic 


which yields it a larger part of its profits. It 
is charged by some of those who favor the 
bill that it is wrongfuHy spoken of as if 


it were a pro rata law; it is true that it is not 
strictly a pro rata law ; it does require a uniform rate 
per mile on all traffic: but the short haul clause 
would have a similar effect in a great many in- 
stances affecting much of one road’s traffic and 
little of another's. It is altogether impossible to 
say precisely what the effect of the law would 
be; because it would differ in different cases 
Where it would cause a railroad to lose more by ad- 
justing its local to its through rates than it can make 
by its through business--and there are probably 
hundreds of such cases—-the roud would, of 
course, give up its through business. It would 
probably result in a great redistribution of busi- 
ness. One road would have to give up a business 
at one point, while its rival at some other point would 
have to abandon the field to itself, and what the end 
of it would be no man can say; it would 
be a leap into the dark. On the whole, it 
would probably greatly lessen the number of com- 
petitors for traffic. It has no relation to any ex- 
perience, and as Mr. Kirkman wisely says : 


ment of railroads must grow out of actual experience; 
they cannot be created ready to hand by a legislative 


body, no matter how disinterested ita purpose or how | 


great its intelligence,” 


* The | 
measures that may be wisely enforced in the govern-| 


November Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in November, given on another 
page, contains notes of 63 collisions, 59 derailmenis and 8 
other accidents; a total of 130 accidents, in which 33 per- 
sons were killed and 106 injured. 

As compared with November, 1885, there was a increase of 
34 accidents, and of 14 killed, but a decrease of 12 injured. 


These accidents may be classed as to their uature and | 


causes as follows : 
COLLISIONS: 


Rear 
DD) ns ess cnseeshersahhh sean eeeainbs @abuahanennete 20 
CNUs cic -ceccactee us hatanebes cetcophescaves 3 


DERAILMENTS: 


ee 
Broken or defective frog . 
Broken switch one 
I Pian eck euncbanned cae suene>, o eebataess 
Spreading of rails . 

BPGMOR GROG 5 6:<.0000cv00deposenes ‘ 
Broken axle 
Broken truck és 
-Accidental obstruction 
Cattle on track 
Open draw 
SOIROOR GUMOD nici e Sbboepghs top casasdinens oop caroye ign 
Purposely misplaced switch. . 
M .licious obstruction ... 
Unexplained 


OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
Motiar empleo se ee eee ET el SCE 
Broken parallel rud.. bo 901640 a> Seep ep eatepecnss 
Car burned — runing Sac alist , 
Land-slide. aced 





59 


| masroee 


8 


Total number of accidevts 130 

No less than 13 collisions were caused ‘by trains breaking 
in twe. Five were caused by snow; four by mistakes in 
orders; two by misplaced switches; two by failure to use 
signals properly; two by cars blown out of sidings, and one 
by fog. 

Of the two broken bridges one was a coal trestle, not on 
the main track; the other was a small wooden bridge on a 
road reported to be in very poor condition. 

A general classification of these accidents is made as 


|1.10 killed and 3.58 hurt; for the year there were 3.21 
| accidents, 1.09 killed and 3.99 injured. 

The average casualties per accident were, for the month, 
0.254 killed and 0.815 hurt; for the year, 0.339 kill+! and 
1.245 injured. 

The month was above the average of the year considera- 
bly in the number of accidents, but below it in the number 

| killed and injured. 








Pennsylvania Railroad Earnings in November. 


Tbe Penusylvania report for November is very favorable 
so far as gross earnings are concerned, but the expenses, as 
for some months previous, were unusually large, and the net 
earnings were somewhat less than Jast year. 

For the month of November the gross and net earnings and 
working expenses of the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie 
have been, for 14 successive years : 





Year Gross earniazs. Expens-s. Net earnings. 
1873 - 3,015.376 $1,823,449 $. 191.927 
1874 3. 064 913 1.725.843 

187 c 3,064,776 

Ce. ots esvbocavesia 3.465..31 

ES 5 MtEs ss codt once 3,059,457 

on EOE Ee 2,996,10% “ 
RR Oe 3,121,497 “ 
ee 3,574,914 ¢ 
Dkse> s.. .dcaektnes 40.216 1 

MG os ccceesssookguat 4,373,826 i 

1883. . 4,474,480 1,85 

18384 .. 3.950 9238 1,475 
ee . 8,971.439 1,616,285 
WENGE. Sbbkcelonc deed 4,347,219 1,526,721 





Thus the gross earnings this year were exceeded only in 
1882 and 1883, the expevses were larger than ever before, 
but the net earnings were less than in 1876, 1882, 188% or 
1885 and but 3!¢ per cent. more than in 1884. Compared 
with last year the changes are : 


An ivcreas+ in gross earnings of...$375.679 or 9.4 
An increase in expenses of......... 495,243 cr 19.8 
A decrvase in net earnings of...... 89.564 or 6.6 


The increase in expenses is very large, but the expenses 
were exceptionally small last year in November. 

Meanwhile the lines west of Pitteburgh and Erie bave had 
a surplus over all liabilities in November, or a deficiency in 
meeting them, as follows : 


per cent. 


- 


follows : 1879 Surplus..... .. $380,260 | 1883 Deficit........... $52,408 
Collisions. Peneineate. Other. Total. | 1880 w . weenesega: Sebeeel | eee ae 212 085 
Defects of road .. ......... ‘ 20 | 1881 Ts .ehsaau® 161,331 | 1885 O néesenieen 48 632 
Neglige of equipment. ... . 13 is 5 SR IBS ln ccccccce 720,303 | 1886 Surplus........... 27,8) 
igence in operating... .. 42 7 on 49 ' DY 
> eel aca” 3 ‘ 3 15 This is the best result since 1882, but it is much below the 

Maliciously caused..... .... if 2 surplus of the four years 1879 to 1882. 

Unexplained .... ........... “ 11 ” 11 Adding the surplus of the western system to the net earn 
WOME > ics AL 63 39 6 130 ings of the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, or subtracting 
Negligence it in : operating is thus charged with 37.7 per cent. the deficit, we have : 

of the total number of accidents ; defects of equipment with moar $1,728,708 ro: os 

25.4 and defects of road with 15.4 per cent. lees Si °7"'738.908 | 1884.02 220200020 1261.626 
A division according to classes of trains and accidents is as 188L .. ... .... ..... 1,621,075 | 1885 ....... o iseddee 1,567,653 

0s, evnrmmcatreces 1,922,665 | 1886.. 1,554,517 


follows : 


Accidents : Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total. 
To passenger trains....... 2 16 5 23 
To a pass. and a freight..... 15 “A 15 
To freight trains.... ...... 45 43 3 92 

pes 2) PoP eee, 63 59 8 130 


This shows accidents to a total of 193 trains, of which 40 
(20.7 per cent.) were passenger trains and 153 (79.3 per 
cent.) were freight trains. 

Of the total number of accidents 80 are recorded as hap- 
pening in daylight and 50 at night. 

The number of casualties resulting from the different 
classes of accidents was as follows : 


Killed meee. Total. 

In 63 collisimms .. ............ 23 55 
In £9 derailments. = 8 o 70 
To 8 other GGCWOMIS........02 cscscses os 2 iz 14 
Total, 118 accidents........ ...- 33 106 139 


Twenty-two accidents—14 collisions, 7 derailments and 1 
other—caused the death of one or more persons each ; 32 in 
all—15 collisions, 14 derailments and 8 others—caused injury 
| but not death. This leaves 76 accidents—34 collisions, 38 
| derailments and 4 others—being 58 per cent. of the wiole 

number, in which there was no injury serious enough for 
record. 

The killed a] injured persons were divided as follows : 


Killed. Injured. Tctal 

SE eer ee meee ree 28 49 77 
QEMEF PEFSOMB = oe ccc cee-ccccses oe 5 57 62 
' ‘Total Bi al AA Ha Se 33 106 139 
Per cent. of employés ....... . ...--.- 84.8 46.2 55.4 


Included among the other persons are quite a number of 
tramps, one accident alone numbering 12 casualties of that 
class. 

We have again in November, as in October, an unusually 
large number of collisions and especially of butting collisions. 

The record again shows the need of stronger draw-gear on 
freight trains, and may also call attention again to tte need 
of enforcing strict attention to rules for the use of train-sig- 
nals. 

For the year ending with November the record is as foi- 


lows: 
aastgeepe. are ones. 
53 





40 100 

21 157 

49 131 

238 105 

23 170 

33 86 

23 88 

3t 117 

42 148 

48 106 

33 L06 

Total 347 1,457 
Total, ‘same months, o> ddowi sac 3u0 1,486 
dele oped bene 1,198 397 1,764 

s 3 1882-83 Rios omnia 1,676 470 2,009 


The yearly average for the four years was 1,323 accidents, 
391 killed and 1,679 hurt; the monthly average for last year 
was 98 accidents, 33 killed and 121 injured. 

The averages per day for the month were 4.38 accidents, 


Thus the gain over last year on the Ww estern ey stem pearly 
equalled the loss in net earnings on the Eastern system, and 
the income from the two was $290,500 (23 per cent.) more 
than in 1884. It was, however, much less than in any of the 
five previous years. 

For the eleven months ending with November the gross 
and net earnings and working expenses of the lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie have been for the last 11 years: 





Year. Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
876 33,808 $20,570 819 $13.437,676 

877 .. 17,286,675 10.859,07 
7 26,725,629 12,235,810 
‘74... 18 440,865 12,725.488 
BD kee warh cdntewanns 37, 712. 241 22 204.468 15.508,773 
ER ee 40.392.428 24,181,246 16 21L.18" 
BRE ais wed scotinis . 44.922.661 27, 875.0R4 17 247577 
BRS n..0000s.:moanerens 47,242,738 ~9,089,862 18, 152.876 
SE esss sosce + onbecs 44,707,586 27,855,912 16,04:5.674 
BBUB., 5.64 2008 etacives's. 41,568,347 26.792 277 13,776,070 

SE nape cncspcsepepase 45,950 856 29,589,553 16,361 303 


Thus the gross earnings for the 11 montbs were larger this 
year than in any other except 1883, the working expenses 
were larger than ever before, but the net earnings were ex 
ceeded in each of the three years from 1882 to 1884. Com- 
pared with last year the inci eases are : 


In gross earnings........ . - $4. 282.509 or 10.5 per cent. 
In expenses. BecbIi \cceeeceesss SEE OR Rec 
In neu earpings...... : 1. 585733 or 107 “° * 


Thus, if we take the whole year the expenses have pot in- 
creased more in proportion than the gross earniugs. But of 
the increase of $2,797,000 in expenses very nearly one-half, 
or $1,392,00, accrued in the three fall months, and in this 
time the gain in gross earnings has been but $1,151,000. 
Thus while there was an increase of $1,826,000 in net earning 
in the first eight months of the year, there was a dec case in 
them of $241,000 in the three months following. It is the con- 
centraticn of the increase in expenses in the three fall months 
that makes the result appear especially unfavorable ; but it is 
not probable that the increase then was due especially to the 
traffic of those months ; on the contrary the expenditures in 
the fall were probably very largely for maintenance required 
by the traffic of previous months, and it is the course of 
expenses from the whole year which we should regard chiefly . 

The surplus or deficit of the lines west of Pittsburga aud 
Erie for the 11 months has been: 


Year. ; Year. 

1879 Surplus... .... $1,08°.278 | 183° Surplus........$1,110,803 
1880 eee 2.456.562 | 1884 Defieit......... TAU 
1881 “ : 2:740,008 | 1,165,299 
1882 “ ’ 1901284 | 1886 Surplus... 2). Dytts 


This shows a very great improvement over last year, nearly 
three-fourths of which has been made since June; but the 
surplus is very far behind that of any of the five years before 
1884. It isa notable fact that this Western system, which 
yielded profits from $1,080,000 to $2,860,000 in each of the 
first five years, and an average profit of more than $1,900,- 
000, has this year barely met the liabilities for interest, rental, 
etc., though this has been a year of very great activity in the 
iren trade and in the movement of ore, coke and coal, in 
which these lines heave a large traffic, and of a good winter 

| wheat crop on these lines. This indicates that favorable cir 
| cumstances even wil] not now make these lines an important 
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source of direct profit, as they were for several years after 
1878—nearly enough for 414 per cent. on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company’s capital stock in 1880. 

Adding the surplus of this system to the net earnings of the 
Eastern system, and subtracting the deticit, we have as the 
income from both systems for the 11 months : 


Year. Year. 

J reticn ket $13,007,706 | 18ES.......ccc0. vce $19,263,679 
Ne ee Re by BROCE 16.212.463 
W968 a <o ove ik. as 18,951,190 | a . 13,610,771 
MEL ince. ocghee sans PRIOR VOD ns ccevesccds os 16,383,758 


The gain of $2,773,090 over last year, equal to nearly 3 per 
cent. on the capital stock (before the increase issued in 
November, which brings it up to $98,568,964), is certainly a 
very great improvement; but in spite of it the income is thi, 
year much less than in any other since 1879, and $2,880,000 
less than in 1884, so that not half of the decrease from 1884 
to 1885 has been made up this year. Meanwhile, since 1880, 
there has been an increase of about $30,000,000 in the com- 
pany’s capital stock, and though a considerable part of this 
has gone to pay for securities which yield an income not rep- 
resented above, yet the capital dependent on the above in- 
come for dividends is very much larger than it was a few 
years ago, and the profits on the company’s capital very much 
less. 








Erie Earnings and Expenses in November. 


For the month of November the gross and net earnings and 
working expenses of the Erie proper have been : 





Year. Gross earnings. Expenses, Netearnings | 
PE canin +. onatsg- stamina $1.570,943 962,589 $608,354 | 
1878.. 863,310 
1879.. 957.637 
1X80 . 1,051,733 
1881.. 1,075,887 
1882. 1,061.618 
1883. 1,057,615 
1884 919.431 
1885.. 978,077 
1886 . 1,065,063 





While there is a large gain in gross and net earnings com- 
pared with the two years next previous, they were less than 
in any of the four years from 1880 to 1883. Compared with 
last year the increases were : 
In gross earnings... 
In expenses....: ... . 86,985, or 9.0 
In net earnings - 10,951, or 1.8 

Meanwhile the ieased New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 


earned : 


$97,936, or 6.2 











1885. Increase. P.c 

Gross earnings......... $558,652  $502.697 55.955 11.0 
Expenses............. ..- 348,8: 324,475 24,359 97.5 
Net earnings....... .... $209.818 $178,222 $31.596 18.0 
RRODRAE .o:4o.ccesviceree « vee 178,760 160,864 17,905 11.0 
ee oe ss. $31,049 $17,358 $13,691 79.0 
This road had proportionately a greater increase in earn- 


ings and a smaller increase in expenses than the Erie proper, 
whose increase in gross earnings was nearly all absorbed by 
the increase in expenses. In 1884 the leased road yielded a 
profit of $35,587 in November, and in 1883 a loss of 
$15,479. 

Adding the profit and subtracting the loss on this lease, 
the net earnings of the Erie Company from the two roads in 
November and the two months then ending have been: _ 


Year. Nov. Two mos. | Year. Nov. Two mos. 
bk AO 8,354 $1,212,907 | 1882. .. ..$757,296 $1,400,535 
1878...... 518,081 = 1,137,568 | 1883....... 703.079 1,546,446 
1879. 558,197 ~=1,273,919 | 1854....... 487,825 1,115,667 
1880..... 745,604 1.632.108 | 1885....... 609,97. 1 284,383 
WOE...:.5. 639,582 1,265,260 | 1886....... 634,613 1,412,427 


The profits in November were much less than in October, | 
which ‘is usually but not always the case. While the Novem- | 
ber profits this year were exceeded in each of the four years 
from 1880 to 1883, those of the two months ending with | 


November were larger than in any previous year except 
1880 and 1883. 








Railroad Washouts. 





A recent paper under the above head, by Mr. Charles W. | 
Folsom, before the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, gives, | 
with various suggestions in respect to washouts, a record of | 
some 50 washouts, involving the loss of nearly 80 bridge | 


spans and 125 culverts, and the death of 32 employés and 
two passengers. The record has a certain curious interest, 
although the list is far from complete. 

Only the more important and serious washouts are given 
in tabulated form, some 27 in all, and it is somewhat sur- 
prising to note the impartiality with which these are dis- 
tributed all over the country, as thus : 


In the New England States ... ... 
“ “ so-called Midule States.... ....... 
* Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan..... ............ ...... 
* the Northwestern States:...... 

* Rocky Mountain region 
Pacific States 
‘* Southern and Southwestern States 
*“* Mexico 


“ 


PE deddnnn inti es neha Seek ndecieseees Kec.cecqccneus és 27 

If the danger of very severe washouts is so impartially dis_ 
tributed as these figures indicate, itis probable that minor 
washouts will be also, and, while the fact cannot be proved 
directly, we think there can be no doubt that there is some- 
thivg very like an equal danger in each large region of the 
United States. Tiuis hardly seems to support Mr. Folsom’s 
apparent conclusion (which he puts, however, in the form of 
a query) that the rapidity and cheapuess of construction of 
the roads further west ure a chief cause for their losses by 
flood and washout. Nodoubt this unquestionable fact ‘* has 
had a bearing” on the washouts, as suggested, and a very im- 
portant one, but as to the allegation that ‘‘it is difficult to 
see why the tracks of the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio railroads have not been washed 
out by water-spoutsas well as those of their sister roads further 
west, we must be permitted to suggest (1) that (if we are 
not greatly mistaken) they have been washed out in 
a* mumber of instances at single points, and 





| that it will discharge as a pipe under a head. 


per cent, | 
* “ 


| man to use big enough water-ways. 


when roads like the New York Central, West Shore, Boston 
& Lowell, Boston & Providence, and two of the old Vermont 
roads have suffered so severely as Mr. Folsom’s table shows 
at points which have withstood the storms of 30 or 40 years 
successfully in many instances. Therefore, there is evidence 
in the very facts presented that ‘‘ the ‘insurance outlay’ 
which would-be necessary to guard all crossings of streams 
against these extraordinary dangers would bankrupt all ordi- 
nary railroad companies.” This fact seems, by implication 
at least, to be questioned in the paper, but there can be no 
doubt that it is true within reasonable limits. Washouts can- 
not be prevented altogether by any outlay, nor even made 
very rare, except on single roads, by an outlay within the 
means Of railroad companies. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that washouts occur far more 
frequently than they should. A chief provoking cause, 
and fortunately one of the cheapest to correct, is laying the 

| grade line too near to the supposed high-water line. Another, 
which it costs little or nothing to correct, is the leaving of 
square shoulders at the ends of culverts. The needlessness of 
this, and the objections to it, were pointed out as respects 
arch culverts in our issue of Jan. 23, 1885. As respects box 
culverts, our issue of Dec. 3, 1886, shows an excellent plan, 
whose features of difference from the ordinary design costs 
little, and would undoubtedly save an -occasional washout. 
A still further precaution, which costs little but care, is to 
build the culvert and the surrounding embankment so well 
This nearly 
doubles, oreven much more than doubles, the possible maxi- 
mum flood discharge, but few culverts will do it safely. 

But the most effectual and the only really adequate remedy 
is to make the water-way great enough for every possible de- 
mand, and that, unfortunately, it is almost impossible 
for human foresight to do. Guessing carefully at the 


675 | proper water way ani then duubling it comes the nearest 


toa safe rule, but even that does not give enough water- | 


way in many cases, although it will give too much in many 
others. Mr. Folsom presents au interesting table showing 
that for all ordinary culverts the cost of a square foot of 
water way is nearly uniform at $10, under a 10 ft. bank, 
with about $3.50 additional for each 5 ft. 
height; this being on the low basis of $5 per yard for arch 
masonry and $2.50 per yard for culvert masonry (dry ap- 
parently) with 25 cents for earth filling. It would be nearer- 
perhaps, to take the cost for ordinary roads at $15 per square 
foot, at which figure it only costs $105 more to substitute a 
4x4ft.for a 3x3 ft. opening, and $135 more to substitute 


la5x 5 ft. fora4 x 4 ft. The interest on these sums, even at 


10 per cent., is only some $12 per year, which from one point 
of view is cheap insurance, but then, on the cther hand, if 
we figure up the percentage of the addition to the cost, and the 


| 


of additional | 


order to see whether the car would take the opposite rails; the 
speed was from 15 to 20 miles per hour. The trucks did not 
slew, but both wheels passed close alongside the opposite rail, 
and the car ran 63 ft. before it stopped.” 

These tests lack a direct comparison with results of similar 
tests without the attachment, but this lack is supplied by the 
following report of a later test, made about five months ago 
as officially reported by Mr. W. McWood, Assistant Mechani 
cal Superintendent of the Grand Trunk Railway: 


‘“‘The first trial was made by removing two rails on a com- 
paratively straight track, and running the car from a sharp 
curve at the speed of about 15 miles per hour. After cross- 
ing the gap, car ran about a car length, and the forward end 
of the car was carried about 3 ft. 6 in. from th2 centre of the 
track; the wheels being within 14 in. of the opposite rail, 
showing that if the car had runa little further, the wheels 
would have run the opposite rail, and possibly gone over and 
down the bank, although the truck was in line with the car, 

“The second trial was made by removing one rail, at a 
place that was on a perfectly straight line. The car was run 
at about the same speed, and when it came to the gap the 
wheels of both trucks kept the rail that was unplaced, and 
crossed the gap safely. Both trucks mounted the rail on the 
opposite side, thus, of course, throwing the car on the track, 
and running — down the line. 

‘The third trial was made with an ordinary car, not sup- 
plied with the patent sling, by removing the rails. The car 
was run at a speed of about 8 miles per hour, jumped the 
gap, over which it ran about a car length, when the forward 
truck slewed badly round, and I feel satisfied, had they been 
going at a greater speed, would have turned the car over.” 

The following is the report of a second series of tests by 
Mr. Cross, in which likewise the defect of lack of comparison 
with results with check-chainless trucks is supplied : 

‘*The plan of test was similar to that adopted for the 
former tests, as reported to you. On the first test two rails 
were removed where the track was slightly curved. The 
car was run off at a speed of about 15 miles per hour. It ran 
a distance of 80 ft., and went wide of the track about 3 ft. 
Both the trucks kept quite straight to the body of the car. 
No damage was done to either the car or the trucks. On the 
second test only one rail was removed, and that the outer 
one, where the track was nearly straight. The car was run 
off this time at a speed of 12 miles per hour. Only the wheels 
of one side of the cars left the rails in the test, and they kept 
so true to their direction that they mounted the end of the 
opposite rail, and the carran straight away down thetrack, 
until checked by the brake. No damage was done in this 
case to either the car or the trucks. 

“The next test was to compare the difference between an 
ordinary car without the appliance and that which had just 
taken place. For this purpose the C. P. box car 3170, which 
bas the ordinary Gough trucks under it, witbout any check 


| chains of any kind, was tried at a speed of about 8 miles per 


number of years before the difference would amount to | 
enough to rebuild the smaller structure if it washed out, we get | 


us to see some slight grounds for the hesitation of the average 
We forbear to give these 
figures, as they might seem to encourage small water-ways’ 


| which is the last thing we should wish todo, but no harm is 


ever done by looking at facts as they are, and there is at least 
this moral, that those precautions which cost littleor nothing 
should never be neglected. Poor cement and poor founda- 
tions have probably been responsible for the loss of more 
culverts than deficient water-way. The use of no cement at 
all has been responsible for many more, and with very trifling 
saving per yard. 
destined to be more and more used, and if properly protected 
atthe ends they will beyond doubt save many washouts, 
since the discharge under a head is over three times as much 


| under a head of 10 ft. as under a head of 1 ft., an advantage 


which can be utilized with a solid iron pipe, but only imper- 
fectly and insecurely with masonry. 








Check Chain Tests. 





| a view of the matter from another standpoint, which enables | 


It seems probably that iron culverts are | 


hour, at the same place where the preceding test had just 
taken place with one rail removed. Thecar ran about 40 ft., 
when the first truck took a sudden twist around, getting its 
direction changed until nearly at right angles to the car. 
The impetus of the car with the truck twisted in this manner 
nearly caused it to upset, and the whole trial was a very 
good example of how easily cars are liable to get destroyed 
when off the track, and mixed in with a number of others. 
The cost of putting on the Davis appliance would run about 
$5.50 per car, without allowing anything for the privilege 
of using it.” 

While these tests, as we have said, areby no means con- 
clusive, they do lend strong probability to’ the conclusion 
that there is something in this plan of restraining trucks from 
slewing unduly under any circumstances which is worthy of 
further test. The marvelous safety with which trucks off 
the rails will sometimes run long distances without slewing 
so as to ditch them, without any aid from restraining check- 
chains, indicates that there is a physical possibility at least 
that they may be restrained under all circumstances. 








The Throw of Eccentrics. 





Some interesting experiments have been made lately on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy with a view to test the rela_ 
tive merits of eccentrics with 5 in. and 514 in. throw. 

Some little difficulty has been experienced with slipped ec- 
centrics, almost the only trouble caused by the valve gear. 
The eccentrics of course slipped because the strap heated. 


Were the eccentric keyed on, the whole valve gear would 
| suffer when the strap seizes, but where it is secured by set 


We have several times in this journal suggested the possi- | 
bility that check chains attached in such manner as to permit | 


no more than the necessary swiveling for passing the ordi- 
nary curves on the road might prove a great safeguard in 
case of derailment, leaving the check chains to be removed 
in case an exceptional or unusual curve had to be passed, as 
in city streets or shops. 
embodied in a “Davis patent truck lock,” which consist, 


simply in some radial bars which permit a certain fixed 


amount of swivelandnomore. Thbis device was made the 
subject of test op the Grand Trunk road, and the reported 
results are certainly interesting and for the most part what 
we suggested as probable. We do not by any means assert 
that these tests are sufficient in themselves to prove that 
the device is practically desirable for regular service, but they 
are at least instructive. 

The first test is thus described by Mr. W. Cross, Master 
Mechanic of the Eastern Division of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, in a report to his General Superintendent : 

‘The first trial [with a box car fitted with the attachment] 
consisted of lifting two rails from the outer track opposite 

| the cattle yards, where it is slightly curved, and trying the 
car at a speed of 8 miles per hour. With this test it ran 46 
ft. in a direct line; when stopped it was 2 ft. 7 in. from the 

| rail; both trucks kept their proper position and no part of 

the car whatever was damaged. : : 

It was drawn on the track again, and tried a second time 
with the outer rail only removed; this test was made in order, 
if possible, to cause the trucks toslew by giving the resist- 
ance of the ties to the wheels on the one side only; it was run 
off atas of about 20 miles per hour. It ran a distance 
of 81 ft. The wheels that were off the track struck the rail, 
showing that the attachment kept the trucks in good posi- 
tion. The car was 2 ft. 11 in. distant from the track when 
stopped. With this test no partof the car or attachment 
was damaged. : : . 

‘The rail was put in and the car was again tried on a piece 


It appears that this idea has been | 


screw, the strap can partially seize and slip the eccentric with. 
out breaking anything or doing any damage that cannot ke 
easily repaired. It was, of course, however, considered advis 
able to prevent any heating that might cause even a slight 
delay, and it was suggested that by diminishing the throw of 
the eccentric, thediameter of the sheave and strap might be 
reduced, and consequently the velocity of the rubbing sur- 
faces would be diminished, thereby reducing the tendency to 
heat. It was objected that the reduction of the throw of the 
eccentrics would diminish the power of the engine, and®tha; 
where 51< in. throw eccentrics had been substituted for 5 in. 
the engines had been able to haul heavier loads in the same 
notch. 

On examining this question, it was found that this last as- 
sertion was on the surface correct, as in changing the eccen- 
trics, the notches in the quadrant had not been re-marked, 


| and consequently, when the lever was in the notch marked as 


cutting off at 14 in., the actual cut-off with the 514 in. throw 
eccentric was aoout 1514 in. It was therefore resolved to 


| thoroughly test the question by running an engine with a 


train of given weight over the same piece of road, cae trip 
with the 5in. and another with the 514 in. throw eccentric. 
The speed was noted at frequent intervals, and it was found 
that practically the engine could do precisely similar work 
with the 5 in. as with the 514 in. throw. It will, of course, 
be understood that with the 5 in. throw eccentric the an- 
gular advance was increased, so that the lead was unchanged. 
With the shorter throw, the port openings at late points of 
cut-off were diminished, but in notches nearer the centre the 


| difference in the port opening and cut-off was very slight. 


As the smaller eccentric has some manifest advantages, 
ond appeared not to diminish the power and efficiency of the 
ergine, the advisability of setting the eccentrics with a 
| greater angulur advance appears evident. It is therefore 


that even f they have not, the fact isof no great meaning | of straight track both rails being removed. This was in! proposed to try what effect will be produced by 514 in. ec- 
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centrics set with a greater angular advance and used with a | 
valve having increased lap. It is expected this arrangement | 
will give improved results, Hitherto the 5 in. and 5% in. 
throw eccentrics have given the same result, and the smaller | 
throw appears to equal the larger in virtue of its greater an- | 
gular advance. Hence it is possible that the longer throw | 
combined with the greater angular advance will give better | 
results than either of these features singly. 








Railroads in Ireland. 





Ireland has made less progress in railroad construction in 
the last ten years than most parts of the civilized world, the 
length of road having increased since 1875 from 2,148 to 
2,572 miles, an increase of 425 miles, or 42'¢ miles per year’ 
The Irish lines are cheap for Europe, the average capital per 
mile being $67,355, which is not one-third the cost of the 
English railroads. Thearea of Ireland is 33,600 square 
miles—nearly the same as that of Maine, and 3,000 less than 
that of Indiana, or about the same as that of all the New 
England States except Maine, or three-fifths of Iowa. 
But Ireland’s: population in 1881 was 5,160,000, which 
is 21¢ times that of Indiana, eight times that of Maine, 
one-half more than that of the New England states exclusive 
of Maine, and three times that of the whole of Iowa. LIre- 
land, notwithstanding its dense population; is still chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a smaller city population than 
Illinois probably, and its long coast brings transportation by 
sea within about 75 mi'cs of the very centre of the island, | 
and much nearer the greater part of it, all the large towns | 
being accessible by vessels. But the railroad mileage per | 
square mile of area and per inhabitant is nevertheless decid- | 


edly smaller than we should expect, as the following com- ; 


parison will show : 
Miles -~—-Per mile of raitroad.—-~ 
railroad. Square miles. No. of people. . 
?,572 13.06 2,006 


ag RE OA aR 2,5 3. 

eee Rn eel 5 6 50 353 
ee . 1,135 29.00 570 
New Eng., except Maine 5,174 6.46 650 
WWOAr. dis: Baw Le 7,504 7.47 217 


Only in Maine, a very large part of which is an unsettled 
wilderness, is there so large an area per mile of railroad as 
in Ireland, while the number of inhabitants per railroad mile | 
is enormously greater there than here, where for the whole 
country it is less than 460. } 

Nevertheless the Irish railroads are not well supported, nor 
do their earnings grow. Their total gross earnings from 
2,572 miles in 1885 were but £130,000 (5 per cent.) more 
than from 2,148 miles in 1875, and the increase in net earn- | 
ings was but £37,000, or 3 per cent. The earnings and ex- 
penses per mile of road were: 





885, 1875. Decrease. P.c. | 

Gross earnings........ ... $5,300 $6,051 75L 12.4 
MRORGUS.. ccc ccccses cs 2,934 3,395 461 13.3 
Net earnings........ .... $2,366 $2,656 $290 11.0 


These figures are very like those of many American rail- 
roads, the average earnings for all in the United States hav- 
ing been $6,217 gross and $2,166 net last year; but they 
contrast sharply with those of the English lines, whose aver- 
age per mile was $21,209 gross and $9,952 net last year— | 
four times as great as the Irish average. In Ireland the 
average expenditure per inhabitant for railroad transporta- 
tion was only $2.64, while here it was $13.08. The contri- 
bution per inhabitant for interest on railroad capital (net 
earnings) was $4.55 here and $1.18 there. The popula- 
tion has decreased in Ireland since 1875, but not so 
rapidly as for 30 years previous. The traffic is not reported 
so as to make it possible to measure it, but the number of 
tons of goods other than minerals carried by the railroads 
increased only 1 per cent. from 1875 to 1885, while the 
mineral traffic (probably mostly imported coal) increased 50 
per cent., from 679,000 to 1,023,000. The number of pas- 
sepgers carried increased 13 per cent., but this very likely | 
was due to the the growth of suburban travel, and the) 
like, in passages over very short distances, though the aver- | 
age fare indicates a short distance in all years, it having been 
41 cents in 1875 and 38}¢ in 1885. 

The passenger traffic produces the Jarger part of the earn- | 
ings in Ireland, aud they amounted last year to $1.42 per in- 
habitant, which compares much better with the $3.43 per | 
inhabitant here than the $1.20 of freight earnings per inhab- | 
itant in Ireland with the $8.89 here. As the average freight | 
rates are probably not half as high here as in Ireland, we 


v | 

other great works were the St. Charles Bridge over the Mis- | their simplest form is sufficiently ‘‘ new and strange” to most 

sissippi, the Sabula and St. Paul bridges over the Mississippi, | readers, it seemed unnecessary to encumber the article with 

two large bridges over the Red and Ouchita rivers, and sev- | such details, especially as it makes much less difference than 

eral other large structures, with a great multitude of smaller our correspondent imagines. 

structures. | His error in the latter respect arises from an erroneous (or 
Two spans of the St. Charles Bridge fell down, it will be | at least, unwarranted) fundamental assumption, that if the 

remembered, under circumstances which many alleged indi- | engine struck the foot of the grade at 18 miles per hour it 

cated imperfect design, and that catastrophe was, undoubt- would first gain and then lose speed, so that the caboose 

edly, a great blow to Mr. Smith. The cause of the accident | would pass the foot of the grade at the same speed. This 


| was disputed, however, and as no similar catastrophe ever | might be so, of course, if the engine had enough surplus 


happened (we believe) to any other one of his numerous energy ; but it would not be likely to be so. The moment 
structures, the presumption was so generally felt to be in | the engine strikes the grade the centre of gravity of the train 
his favor that the untoward event has done little, if anything, begins to.be lifted and the speed to be checked correspond- 
to diminish his permanent rank as an engineer. A greater ingly, and by the time the caboose passed the foot of the 
tribute to bis distinguished ability could hardly be made than grade it is not in the least likely that the speed would be the 
such a fact, for any such event would be very hkely to mean | Same as when the engine passed it. We may add that the 
professional death to a less known man, even if he were in | irregularities of the grade and curvature would alone have 
fact quite blameless, | had the effect to modify very materially the exact figures 
* Mr. Smith has been in very bad health for some two or three | given ; but it seemed unnecessary to do this, as the computa- 
years, as an effect of a serious fall, resulting in a fracture | tions were designed merely asan illustration of method, made 


_ of the ribs and other disorders, but it is at least probable that | in the simplest way. 





he would have recovered had not his vitalitybeen so trenched = 
upon by hard work both before and after his accident. He | The pork-packing in November, the first month of tee 
leaves behind him a wife and six children, a multitude of per- | W/™ter season, was much less than last year, but considerably 
sonal friends and a reputation which any man might be | Steater than in 1884, the number of hogs packed having 
proud to have. been : 











|. 1884, 1885. 1886. 
The close of navigation has reduced the wheat receipts at | 1,451,955 ; 1,927,043 1,630,235 
Duluth to small figures, as is natural. For the five weeks| The number this year is 15 per cent. less than last year and 

| 


| ending Dec. 18 its receipts have been for the last three years; | 12 per cent. more than in 1884. 








pi Lie. ——-Week ending aptdb, | There is a decrease from last year at every important pack- 
Year. Nov. 20. Nov. 27. Dec. 4. Dec. 11. Dec. 18. | ing city except Indianapolis, but a large gain at many small 
. ) « 

“177, B7R0G0go8'000 —1,014%000 7481000 2451458 | places. The chief decrease, as was to be expected by reason 

birsts< 890,088 789,690 764,145 = 675,467 = 561,536 | of thestrikes, was at Chicago, namely, from 890,090 to 580, 
They have fallen off so far more this year than in either of | 990, or 35 per cent., the aggregate increase of the other places 

the two previous, but in all years its receipts have been very | being about 13,000. At the leading points the numbers packed 

light after Christmas. But the aggregate receipts for the | for three years have been : 









| five weeks were a little less this year than in either of the | ne Ro RY yw 
two previous, while for the previous period since harvest the Perrine: gg Me — ewe 215,000 t08 936 
Duluth receipts were much greater than ever before. Thus | Cincinnati. .. - 125,000 135.000 135,000 
for the twelve weeks from Aug. 22 to Nov. 20, and for the aneges.. Senecignan mymnetes te ie'000 193000 80'000 
five weeks from Nov, 21 to Dec. 18, the Duluth receipts | St. Louis ....... ... ...... - 105,000 130,000 92.000 
h been : | Oodar Rapids. .......5.sssccsece 76,518 56,055 52,876 
So berm: 1884 1985 jase, | oulsville ... ..............+4.. 75,000 75,000 60,000 

| Aug. 23 to Nov. 20.........00+ 7,065,297 6,480,000 12,063,186 | The places west of Chicago whose packing seemed likely to 
| Nov. Zl to Dec. 18...........4 3,680,926 3,591,458 _ 3,804,302 | benefit by the suspension of work at Chicago generally made, 
Aug. 23 to Dec. 18...... ....11,746,233 10,071,458 15,457,548 | little if any gain over last year, the number packed at al] 


Thus in the last service of 12 weeks the receipts were 
nearly twice as great this year as last, and 70 per cent. more 
than in 1884, while, as said before, the receipts for the last 


| five weeks were less than in either of the two years previous. 


This is an indication that the heavy early shipments have re- 
duced the stock remains to be marketable down to or below 
the quantity left last year. The result of the season is mag- 
niticent for Duluth, however, which has received in the 17 
weeks since harvest 5314 per cent. more than last year, and 
3114 per cent. more than in 1884. In this time in which Du- 


|luth received 15,457,000 bushels this year, all the other 


Western markets together received 27,506,000 bushels, and 
Duluth received 36 per cent. of the total received at all the 
markets. 


The Pacific Coast evidently has plenty of wheat to spare 
this year, and is helping with India to keep down the prices. 
For the five months ending with November the exports of 
San Francisco and Portland, Ore., have been : 








1886. 1885. Increase. P.c. 

Flour, barrele.... .... ... 644,410 503,393 141,017 280 
| Wheat, bushels........... 13,362,070 6,517,017 6,845,053 105.0 
Total, bushels.......... 16,261,915 8,782,285 7,479,630 85.2 


The wheat exports were very nearly as great as those from 
New York for the same time, but the flour exports were not 
half as great. 

How important the Pacific exports were may be judged 
from the fact that they were 30.7 per cent. of the total wheat 


| exports from the United States this year, and 14 per cent. of 


the total flour exports, against 39 per cent. of the wheat | 


| Missouri River points, including Kansas City and all Iowa 
| points, having been 248,079 this year against 224,227 last, 
| the gain of 24,000 being only one-thirteenth of Chicago's 
| loss, Even Kansas City has « small decrease and Cedar 
| Rapids aud Omaha alone have a considerable increase. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on pew railroad lines 
is given in the current number of the Railroad Gazette as 
follows: 

Addison & Northern Pennsylvania.—A branch is com- 
pleted from Gurnee Junction, Pa., to Blue Run City, 1 mile. 
| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Extensions of 75 miles in 
all are reported at different points. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—A branch is completed 
from Punxsutawney, Pa., to Adrian, 3 miles. 

Cheyenne & Northern.—Track laid from Cheyenne, Wy. 
| Ter., north to Horse Creek, 33 miles. 

Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—A branch is com- 
| pleted to Galena, Ill, 5 miles. 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—This company’s Chi- 
cago, Kansas & Nebraska line is extended from Sabetha, 
|Kan., Northwest to Nebraska line, 21 miles; also from 
Horton, Kan., southwest 40 miles. 
Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—Extended from W ater- 
| loo, Ia., Northwest to Oelwein, 25 miles. 
| Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe,—Extended North to Gaines- 
ville, Tex., 444 miles, 
Illinois Central.—The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Branch 





and 15.8 per cent. of the flour last year, which was a time of | is extended from Greenwood, Miss., North to Parsons, 15}, 


| extraordinarily small exports from this side of the continent. | miles, 


The proportion of the total exports from the Pacific coast; Litchfield, Carrollton & Western.—Extended west to 
is immensely greater than its proportion of the total produc- Greenfield, Ill., 14 miles. 
tion, It produced this year about il?¢ per cent. of the; This is a total of 237 miles on 11 lines, making 7,026 
national wheat crop, and last year about 13}¢ per cent., | miles reported so far this year. The new track reported to 





shall probably be safe in saying that there is about 15 times | while it has exported for the five months since harvest very the corresponding date for 15 years has been : 


as much freight transportation (ton-miles) per inhabitant in | nearly one-fourth of the whole. The exports from that coast | Milec. | Miles Miles. 
this country as in Ireland. The very situation of the two/| for the five months were equal to at least 30 per cent. of its | = tt S871 | > ~ Speen ine Snot sr2e+* et 
countries tends to make the traffic greater here, where vast | production, while the exports from this coast were) 1884. ......... 3,729 | 1879... ....... 3,801 | 1874....... ... 4 

quantities of produce are grown 1,500 miles from itscon-|not 12 per cent. of its production. There is no) tone Sa } aan o> 3: eee 64 


suming or exporting market, but this of course it not the | mystery in this, but the fact is not always remembered that | 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
only cause of the great difference. 


| a large production on the Pacific Coast affects exports much | additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 
: = | more than an equal production on this side of the continent, | 
Mr. C. Shaler Smith, of St. Louis, whose early death on | },.cayse we consume by far the larger part of our wheat, | 
the 19th inst. at the age of 50 removes one of the most dis- _ while the population of the Pacific Coast is not large enough 
tinguished of American bridge engineers, will perhaps be | to consume more than a small part of its production. 

longest remembered as the designer of the great Kentucky | 
River bridge on the Cincinnati Southern Railway—the first, It has been suggested to us that in our recent article on the 
cantilever bridge in America and in every way a brilliant | ‘‘ Effect of Velocity to Reduce Grades” (Nov. 26, 1886), the 
and admirable structure. He has, however, been connected | length of the train was not taken into account, so that while | 
with an immense number of important structures, the latest | the engine itself moved 3,700 ft. up the grade the train as a | 
of which, probably, was the great Lachine Bridge over the | whole did not. 

St. Lawrence River, near Montreal, where he originated the| The point in a sense is well taken. To bestrictly accurate, ‘ - ; 
novel and apparently meritorious system of connecting all the computations should be made from the movements of | ov awe Nee oa _ — eee eed 2 
through and deck spans, and making temporary cantilevers | the centre of gravity of thetrain, and not from either the head papers peat lly short, but very much to the 

of the latter so as to facilitate erection, which was illustrated | or rear, as was distinctly implied in the article. But, except | point. 

in this journal a few months since. as the velocity of the train might vary in moving half a train- The Chicago & Northwestern Time-tables. 

Mr. Smith was a native of Maryland and his earliest en- | length, this would make no difference if the train actually| The Chicago & Northwestern has issued a book of time- 
gineering experience was on that great school of great en-| surmounted the grade or was on a level, as was the case in | tabies which is a distinct improvement upon the time-honored 
gineers, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. He likewise assisted | three out of four of the tests computed, and as the determina_| folder, which has disseminated so much doubtful information 
Mr. Eads in designing the St. Louis Bridge, and built the | tions of velocity and other notes of the tests were really very | as tothe geography of remote portions of the Atlantic and Pac- 
eastern-approach under his exclusive charge. Among his! indefinite, and as the making of such computations even in | jfic uceans, The author of the usual folder firmly believes in the 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
Master Var & Locomotive Painters’ Association. Issued 
by the Association. 


This neat little volume contains the record of the last con- 
vention of the Association, held in Chicago, Sept. 8, 9 and 
10, 1886. The proceedings always contain much solid and 
valuable material, and this year is no exception to the rule. 
A large part of them consist of carefully prepared papers by 
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axiom that a man wants either totravel from Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Oregon, or stay at bome, and acting on this sen- | 
sible theory, most makers of folders have exhausted their 
energies upon gigantic maps of the North American conti- 
nent, which apparently consists chiefly of Rocky Mountains, 
though a small part is apparently overgrown with a confused 
jungle of intersecting black lines. The geography of Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and New Mexico is rendered distressingly clear, 
not a ‘* Bioody Gulch” has been omitted, but in states like 
Ohio, Illinois and Iowa, towns of 10.008 inhabitants are un- 
recognized, it is impossibie to distinguish the Pan-handle 
from the Bee Line, or the Wabash from the A)_ 
ton, and in point of fact the map becemes quite 
unintelligible wherever it reaches a_ thickly settled 
state, and is therefore of no use where it is most 
wanted. The Chicago & Northwestern avoids this by print- 
ing no huge map of the whole United States, but instead has 
one general map of its whole system, the edge of the map 
extending only a few miles beyond the extremities of the sys- 
tem, Chicago in the east, Lincoln. Neb , in the south, Doug- 
las, Wyo., in the west, and Duluth in the north. This map 
measures 74 in. by 314 in. and is sufficiently large to give 
a good general idea of the whole system. It is supplemented 
by seven other maps of similar size, but drawn to a larger 
scale and showing different districts or divisions of the line. 

The buge unwieldy map being thus dispensed with and 
sup2rseded by a number of small maps, the folder need no 
longer be opened out in order to consult it, but is sewed in 
regular pamphlet form, and properly paged. It can there- 
fore be handled and consulted with as much convenience as 
a book of moderate size and weight, and is thus immensely in 
advance of the ordinary folder. The general map is on the 
inner side of the cover, and opposite is an index of contents, 
an explanation cf reference marks, and a note that all p. m. 
times are in heavy figures and alla. m. times in light figures. 
Then follows an alphabetical index to the stations named 
with a reference t> the page on which the train times will be 
found, This ind-x occupies over seven pages and embraces 
the names of some 1200 stations. The time-tables then fol- 
low, the district maps being piaced near the tables of the 
district or division to which the map refers. 

At the conclusion of the tables, the times are given of the 
steamers running in connection with the Chicago & North- 
western, The next page is devoted to rules, regulations, in- 
formation and brief time-tables for emigrant and overland 
passengers, both by the Union and Northern Pacific. Another 
page is devoted to stage lines, one to sleeping cars, ove to 
through coaches and two to general information for passen- 
gers. Then follow two pages giving an alphabetical list of 
junction and terminal points, stating the road with which 
the connection is made and whether it is made in a union de- 
pot or by transfer. 

The charges for dining and sleeping cars, and the trains on 
which parlor cars are run are stated on the last page, and a 
list of officers and offices or agencies is given on the mside of 
the cover. 

The whole book comprises 56 pages, including cover, and 
is an admirable common-sense publication, deserving of | 
imitation far and wide amongst the railroads of this country. 
It gives the traveler the information he wants in a neat, con- 
venient and concise form, and treats bim like a reasonable 
being, whiie ordinary folders appear to treat travelers as 
children caught by gay and flaring colors, and liable to be 
cajoled by statements which seem to imply that the particular 
line which the folder represents stands alone in using steel 
rails, the Miller platform, the Westinghouse brake, palace 
sleeping cars and otker appliances of travel which are in 
common use. 

A review that was all praise would be apt to be insipid, aud 
therefore, we feel bound, however reluctantly, to say a word 
of criticism on two points. The book contains no table of 
the local and suburban trains run near Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, or St. Paul, but merely states that ** this com- 
pany ruas 109 suurbaa trains daily co and from Chicago.” On 
reading this we feel somewhat like the young lady who was 
reading a translation of ‘‘ Faust” and cume to a passage 
where the transiator broke off and remarked ‘‘ Here they 
make love.” The young lady observed that if it was not very 
wrong she should like to know how they made it. And so 
when we read of these 109 suburban trains, we should like to 
know how they run, whether there are special fast suburban 
trains morning and evening to take regular babitual travelers 
toand from their work, whether the trains are run at regular 
intervals, every half-hour, every hour or what not. Chicago 
is so large that even achance visitor finds it often necessary to 
use a suburban train, and the convenience of baving all trains 
in one book is considerable. The times of the Chicago suburban 
trains are, however, given on a separate card. 

The strong assertion that the Chicago & Northwestern is 
the best equipped railroad in the world is somewhat out of 
keeping with the rest of the book. Tae common-sense and 
business-like character of the time-table, the immense terri- 
tory covered, and the 1,200 stations enumerated tell their 
own tale, but a claim to be the best equipped railroad in the 
world invites invidious comparisons. Taken in their strict 
sense, they imply that there are no wooden bridges or stub 
switvhes, that all the signals are clearly visible at least 2,000 
ft. from the danger pcint, ani that all switches communicat- 
ing with the main line are interlocked. Every one knows 
that these and many other precautions are not to be found on 
uhe recently built lines of the great Northwest. 

Instead of making a claim to be compared with lines that 
have cost five and ten times as much per mile, and are 
“equipped with safety apphances which alone cost nearly 
enough to build au ordinary railroad, if the Chicago & North- 
western or any similar lint “>="* state that within the last 
five years, they had adopted ivt-riocking signals at such and , 


| such points, that every railroad crossing and every swing 


bridge was protected by interlocking signals, that no express 
trains were run over stub switches, and that every switch 
which had to be passed by a passenger train at speed was pro- 
tected by a lofty signal clearly visible at least 1,000 ft. in the 
worst weather, these statements would go far to give a trav- 
eler a feeling of security. If, in addition, it were possible to 
say that cast-iron stoves were not used for heating passenger 
cars, and that the heating was either done by steam 
from the engine, or by beaters entirely composed of 
wrought iron or steel and inclosed by a body of water, 
passengers would feel that the cars were not liable to catch 
fire even in a collision of moderate violence. It is possible 
by appliances used in thousands of cars to avoid all danger 
caused by the spilling of the oil in the lamps, which accord- 
ing to the testimony of those:present, increased the death 
roll at the Rio accident. The inventors of. improved safety 
appliances have been so prolific that even this enumeration 
is far from exhaustive of the items that go to make the best 
equipment in the world. They cannot all be adopted at 
once, but with the numerous terrible railroad disasters before 
us, it-would be folly to shut our eyes to the fact that the vast 
majority of accidents are preventible, and that the adoption 
of the necessary appliances is only a question of time and 
money. It is always well to recognize our deficiences, as this 
is the first step to apply the remedy. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


A Memorandum Calendar Tablet for 1887 is issued by 
Messrs. Pedrick & Ayer, of the L, B. Flanders Machine Works, 
Philadelphia. Each leaf of the tablet coversa week. and the 
whole gives a space sufficient for brief memoranda for every 
business day of the year. Each leaf contains also a small but 
very neat engraving of one of the special tools made at the 
works. Messrs. Pedrick & Ayer deserve credit for devising 
a very neat and useful advertisement of their business. 











Catalogue of the Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O. 

Advance sheets of a new and elaborately illustrated com- 
plete catalogue of the manufacturers of this concern are 
given in this luxurious catalogue of lamps and head Jights 
only, whi-h shows a bewildering variety of illuminators, 
sufficient, one would imagine, to please every taste. The 
range of the catalogue is sufficiently indicated by the follow- 
ing ‘‘ Table of Finishes :” 

It will be seen that this completely exhausts the alphabet, 
and it will probably surprise many by the great variety of 
finishes offered : 

When ordering goods the finish desired may be designated 
by letter as below : 

A—Real bronze, polished. 

B— Yellow brass, polished. 

C—Real bronze, fine wheel finish. 

D— Yellow brass, fine wheel finish 

E—Silver plated and burnished. 

F—Nickel plated and buffed. 

G—Antique and real bronze, C surface. 

H—Japanned. 

I—Nickel-plated on iron. 

J—Red brass, second cut wheel finish. 

K—Silver whitened. 

L—Nickel whitened. 

M—Bronze plated. 

N—Dipped and lacquered. 

O—Iron, powder bronzed. 

P—Yellow brass, second cut wheel finish. 

Q—Brass plated. 

R—Antique bronze. 

S— Oxidized gold, dark ground on yellow brass. 

SA—Oxidized gold, dark ground on real bronze. 

T—Oxidized gold, light ground on yellow brass. 

U—Red brass, one wheel finish. 

V—Yellow brass, one wheel finish. 

W—Persian brass finish. 

X—Persian brass surface, dark ground. 

Y—Pompeiian finish. 





Car Shop Notes. 


THE PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT. 

These works, built in 1883, are very well arranged fot 
turning out a large amount of work, while the shops are 
rocmy, lofty, and well lighted. The wood machine shop has 
all the shafting, pulleys and straps underneath the floor. The 
shop is thus far better lit, while the shafting pedestals being 
well supported by a solid foundation instead of depending on 
wooden joists and posts, the whole driving gear runs more 
smoothly and steadily. The shavings are carried away by a 
system of exhaust pipes, and are led througha large pipe, car- 
ried over several tracks, to a central boiler-house. The shop: 
are lit with the electric light, both incandescent and arc lights 
being used. The full capacity of the works is 24 freight cars 
per day, and that daily output is now fully maintained. No 
passenger cars are built here. 

Among the cars building at the time of our visit were some 
four-wheeled coal cars for the Northern Pacifie. Coiled 
bearing springs are used, placed directly above the axle-boxes. 
A large number of box cars are building for the Chicago, 
Kansas & Nebraska extension of the Rock Island. These 
cars have swing motion trucks, with wooden truck transoms, 
and are fitted with the Moore door hanger. Some box cars 
of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago pattern are being 
built for the South Chicago Steel Works. 

The wheel foundry is fitted up with a convenient apparatus 
for moving the ladles. Horizontal wiies run the length of 
the shop at a convenient hight from the floor, and on being 


pulled in either direction shift belts on pulleys at the end of | 
the shop. The shafting by means of worm gearing is con- | 
nected with drums on which are wound wire ropes cuotroll- | 


ing the hoisting and lowering and traveling of small travel- 


from the roof above the molding floor, and carry the ladles. 
The ladles can thus be easily moved by merely pulling the 
wire hand ropes in the proper direction, The wheel foundry 


| journal. 


has two, and the ordinary foundry one Colliau cupola. About 
240 wheels are made per day in the wheel foundry. Many 
weigh 600 Ibs., and few are below 550 Jbs. This is a great 
advance on the weights usual a few years ago, when 525 lbs 
was an extreme weight, but it is found that the 60(-'b. wheels 
chil] better than the lighter wheels and that there is less risk 
of making the plate hard. 

The machine shops are well equipped, two wheel presses 
being used, and two multiple spindle machines for drilling 
arch bars, one machine having six and the other eight 
spindles, 

The works are well placed for railroad communication, 
being situated at Milwaukee Junction, some three miles from 
the centre of the city, and communicating directly with the 
Grand Trunk, Michigan Central and Lake Shore lines, 

CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN. 

The main locomotive and car shops of the Chicago & 
Northwestern road are at Austin, or West Chicago, scme 
six miles from the centre of the city. The shops are very 
extensive, and are laid out so as to admit of future extension , 

A system of sorting cars for repairs is pursued here. The 
cars put in the yard for repairs are inspected and an estimate 
is made of the probable cost of repairs. The inspector then 
affixes a ticket to each car. The color of the ticket denotes 
the cost of repairs. Thus one coler is used for all cars which 
require less than $25 worth of repairs, another color signifies 
that the repairs will cost between $25 and $50, another that 


| the probable cost will be between $50 and $75, and another 


that the cost will be between $75 and $100. The cars are 
then assigned to different positions in the shop according to 
the amount of repairs. Those that will require a very exten- 
sive repair consuming some time are placed furthest from 
the traverser, and those that will soon be out are place so that 
they can be easily removed when finished. The object is to 
prevent delays, and enable cars when repaired to be hauled out 
of the shop at once. Without some such system cars would 
often be delayed by the car in front being stiil unfinished. 
Steel tired wheels are very extensively used, and some of 
the smaller wheels, when the tires are worn thin, have been 
placed under freight cars. Some difficulty has been found 
with flange wear on steel tires. The cause is largely due to 
the inaccurate manner in which the wheels are pressed on the 
axles, and, therefore, some special means are being taken to 
insure the wheels being both the right distance apart, and the 
right distance from the centre of the axle or the collar of the 
This is a very important point, to which attention 
has often been called in the columns of the Gazette, and 
which is now exciting considerable interest amongst users of 
steel-tired wheels. Some experiments have been made with 


| special forms of wheel gauges, which, it is hoped, will enable 


the wheels tu be accurately placed on the axles in the future. 
The 700 locomotives in use on the road are neariy all o¢ 


| the eight-wheeled, or American type, though a few Moguls, 
| built at the Schenectady works, have been introduced within 


the last few months. The diamond stack is being replaced 


| with the straight stack and extended smoke-box as fast as the 
| engines come in for repairs. 
| repairs and painting of passenger cars especially taking up 
| all the shop room available. 


The shops are very busy, the 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC. 

The principal shops of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
are situated in Chicugo and are both well built and excellently 
arranged. The car shops are at present building 4 baggage 
and 2 mail and express cars for the Chicago, Kansas & 
Nebraska extension of the Rock Island road. The passenger 


|cars are building at Pullman, and will be fitted up with 
| ladies’ lavatory, and in other respects will embody the latest 


improvemen's. Some 1700 freight cars are being built by 
various contractors for this extension. Mr. B K. Verbryck, 
the General Master Car-Builder of the road, uses 42-in. steel- 
tired wheels under all the latest passenger cars. The truck, 
are four-wheeled, with 7 ft. wheel-base. Chilled wheels are 
ground true before being put under passenger cars. 

Mr. Verbryck makes a particularly strong job of his draft 
timbers, They are carried back to the cross-tie timbers, and 
intermediate pieces are bolted to the underside of the middle 
sills between. the cross-tie timbers, so that practically the 
draft timbers run the whole length of the car from drawhead 
to drawbead. In buffing, therefore, the strain is transmitted 
in a direct line, and consequently the strain on the draft tim- 
ber bolts is greatly diminished, and there is little tendency to 


| force the draft timbers down. 


The shops are kept remarkably clean and neat; all rub- 
bish, shaving-, etc., are cleared out every night, and the shops 
swept up perfectly clean directly work has ceased. The ma- 
chines are stopped 8 minutes before the bell rings in the 
evening, in order to allow the men time to clean them up. 

The rough manner in which cars are handied by brake- 
men is, of course,a constant cause of breakage, and the 
enormous number of individual repairs of cars made may be 


| judged from the fact that the number of cars repaired annu- 


ally are as follows: 
Rock Island cars... 


iicinh hee end ead bhi ness usee sas Mad 65,000 
Foreign cars ........ 9.500 
Dts Ans cae ainsi iam aii. énin nes sess vecese 94,500 


This includes all cases where cars have to be set off a train 
to be repaired, but does not include repairs executed without 
detaching the car from the train. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 


The Prussian State Railroads for the first half of their 
fiscal year, ending with October last, and in the month of 





| October earned, gross : 
ing cranes or trollies, These cranes run on ways suspended | 


Ivcrease: P.c. 
$320,980) 2.1 
1.751,784 18 


1886. 1885. 
$15,434,050 $15,113,070 
101,008,777 99,257,693 


Oetebher iced sevice 
Halt-year 


| The changes, it will be seen, were amail, but the time: was 
| One when European railroads gencrally were having decreas 
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! 
ing earnings. There was a small increase in mileage worked | 
and the earnings per mile increased only from $7,227 to| 
$7,250, 0.3 per cent. The earnings per mile are larger than | 
the average in this country for the whole year. | 





The Russian railroads have had agreements with the 
Prussian and Austrian roads for through rates, at which the | 
imports and exports were made. The Russian government 
contended that these rates favored imports and so tended to 
neutralize the protective tariff. A meeting of the several rail- | 
road interests. was beld in Kiev recently, at which the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian railroads acknowledged that the re_ 
quests made by their Austrian and Prussian connections were 
reasonable, but said that they were powerless to grant them, 
Notice was given that the old import rates would be witk-_ 
drawn. The rates which take their places are enormously | 
higher, in some casesas much as 70 per cent. 





Saxony has four ‘‘secondarv” railroads, two of them of | 
narrow gauge. The line with the beaviest passenger traffic | 
is one of the narrow gauge roads, and its travel is equal to | 
136 passengers over the whole mileage daily, the other 
narrow gauge road having 127 per day; while the other roads | 
had 77!¢ and 108 per day, and the whole Saxon state rail- 
road system had 356 per day. The average fareper mile did 
not vary much from tkat of the whole system, on which it 
was 1.34 cents per mile. The freight traffic was very light, 
equal to 21 and 35% tons each way daily on the two narrow 
gauge, and to 45}¢ and 76 tons on the two other light rai!- 
roads, while on the whole state system it was 539 tons. The | 
average freight rate, which was 1.734 cents per ton per | 
mile on the who!e Saxon system, was 3.131 and 3.173 cents 
on the light railroads of standard gauge, and 4.148 and 6,127 | 
cents on those of narrow gauge. | 








| 
Italian Railway Construction. 





(Translated from Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung, tor Abstracts | 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers.] 

It is especially in earthwork and tunnel construction that 
Italian railway engineering presents characteristic features, 
mors particularly in South Italy and Sicily, where large 
formations of shifting sand and clay and continual Jandslips 
are encountered, as well as crevasses and soil disintegrated 
by volcanic action and earthquakes. Although behind some 
other countries in the development of their railway system. | 
the Itahans have by no means copied the practice of other 
nations ; but though still largely dependent ou foreign ma- 
terial, have introduced distinguishing features in design and 
practice, testifying to t inherent energy and resources. 

The marked alternation, in the southern part of the penin- | 
sula, of dry and wet seasons, transforms these frequent land- 
slips and drifts of loose soil, now into sandheaps, now into 
waterfalls; and consequently the foundation of embank- 
ments is a matter of great difficulty, often requiring piling 
and other preparations of the surface, with ample provision— 
by revetment walls, culverts and tumbling bays—for the 
regulation of streams which vary, according to the season, 
from a rivulet to a torrent. The slopes of the banks have also 
frequently to be entirely cased in fascines and rubble, or the 
whole bank interlaced with these; in some cases the bank is 
formed with internal cross-culverts and drains and masses of | 
O7 Sine, to enable the unavoidable saturation to be dealt 
with. 

In iron bridge work, which is distinctly characteristic of 
French influence, lattice girders are most commonly em- 
ployed, and are now largely manufactured at Castellamare. 

n bridges of more than one span, great insistance is made on 
the use of continuous girders. : 

The construction of some of the tunnels offers points of 
great interest. The Marianopoli Tunnel, on the Santa Cat- 
erina & Rocca-palumba line (Sicily) is about 334 miles long 
and passes partly through shifting sand and clay, an 


through hard clay, gypsum aud chalk. lt was driven from | 


five shafts, varying in depth from 300 to 820 ft., the daily 
advance at each point averaging 5zft. The thickness of the 
lining (the crown, sidewalks and invert forming a continuous 


curve) varies greatly with the differant strata, and in many | 


places counterforts are also necessary. The extreme dimen- 
sions were : 


Ft. Ine. 
Total height, ineert to crowo....... ‘1 Qh 
“ so rail level tocrow................ ceeseeseces 18 0% 


% Culmona. [he tunnels on the 
scribed below. 

In permanevt way, flanged rails on transverse wooden | 
sleepers are universally adopted: the rails (steel) weighing | 
—, 73 lbs. per yard, in lengths of 29 ft.6in. On the! 

south Itilian railways still greater lengths are adopted. In 
1883 there was in the whole country only one switch of Eng- 
lish make; but in the Turin Exhibition of 13884 several were 
shown by the Alta Italia Railway Co. 

Among the most remarkable lines recently constructed 
may be mentioned first the Benevento, Campobasso & Ter- 
moli oye branching from the Naples and Foggia line, 
through the high-lying districts of the a more 
southerly point on the Adriatic coast. The length is 10514 
miles, and the steepest gradient.1 in 40 ; the summit of the 
Apennine water-shed is reached af San Giuliano (38 miles) at 
a height of 1,700 ft., the highest point of the line being 2,848 
ft. above the sea. Between Campdbasso and Termoli the 
soil is frequently very treacherous, occasioning several slips 
in tunnels and earthworks ; and at Cascacalende only a tem- 
porary wooden station was erected, as the whole site was in 
movement. 

The Aquila, Rieti & Terni line, 64 miles in length, also 
traverses the Apennines, the steepest ent being 1 in 28.5. 
The summit of the line is reach lla di Corno, 3,248 ft. 


ovara-Pino line are de- 


above the sea; from Antrodocco, in the Velino valley, the T 


line rises 919 ft. in less than 7 miles by zigzag curves, half 
of this length being in tunnel. 

The third line across the Apennines, begun in 1882, con- 
nects Rome with Sulmona, on the east coast, and has been 
constructed as a main line. Its length is 105 miles, and the | 
works fully rival those onthe St. Gothard live. This railwa 
crosses two distinct chains of the A , between whic 
Lake Fucino is situated ; the western summit of the line at 
the Monte Beve tunnel, 4,170 yards in length, is at a a | 
of 2,625 ft., the eastern summit and watersbed at 2,959 ft., | 
being at the Cocullo tuonel previously referred to. The) 
steepest gradient is 1 in 33. 

The remaining hne of particular interest is the Novara- 
Pino Railway, Soren Jase of the main line to the St. | 
Gothard, from Genoa the west coast. The line extends | 
of 4014 miles, of which 8.39 miles| 


costa eee” Tare tis 1 in 129; and there 
preg ecm ME foes po peg Sg Ee ed 


| months, 
| fu. in length, partly in moraine, was 


| in relation to the robbery, signed ‘‘Jim Cummings”; 


! 
over the Ticino near Sesto Calende with three spans of | 
263, 312 and 263 ft. respectively. 

The line 1s remarkable for the speed with which it was com- 
pleted ; the whole work having been finished in sixteen | 
One of the longest tunnels (Varalla Pombia), 8,793 
jierced by hand-labor 
from the two faces and six shafts; 
pleted in six and a half months, and the work finished within 
twelve months. The Laveno Tunnel, 9.630 ft. long, in chalk 


and dolomite, and for which access either by Jateral or ver- | 


tical shafts was impossible, was bored entirely by Ferroux 

machines from the two mouths; the time occupied being 

nearly fifteen months, the average daily progress 18 ft., and 

— a 21 ft. Both these tunnels are lined with 
rickwork. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 





, Railroad Young Men's Christian Association. 


e heading was com- | 


The Association at Milwaukee reports a total attendance at | 


the rooms for November of 1,463 persons. There were 143 
calls made by the Secretary. The Association bas made pre- 
parations for a New Year’s reception, to which railroad men 
are invited. 

The Association at Detroit reports substantial progiess made 
during the year. 
largely attended and the membership has increased. The 
annual meeting shall be held Jan. 2, when statistics for the 
year will be presented. At the Brush street Branch a begin- 
ning has been made for the establishment of a library, and 
the Ionia Branch has also been very prosperous during the 
year. 

Express Robbers Caught. 

On the night of Oct. 25, the safe of the Adams Express Co. 
on its car on the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad was 
robbed of between $50,000 and $60,000 at Pacific Junction, 
Mo., 50 miles out from St. Louis. The Pinkerton agency iv 
Chicago bas succeeded in arresting five men. not including 


The meetings and the roums have been | 


the messenger, Fotheringham, who has been under indict- | 


ment for some time on a charge of complicity in the crime. 


The men charged with the robbery are W. W. Haight, | 


formerly with the express company; F. Witrock, who is sup- 

to bave written letters to the St. Louis aneeach gy td 

‘om 

Weaver, Oscar Cook and George W. Burrham. ese men 

have all been arrested by the detectives, who have also 

secured some $9,850 in money. It is claimed that there.is 
evidence enough to convict all of them. 


A Train from the Past. 


Erie Engineer Jim Miller grinned as, orders in hand, he 
climbed ivt» the cab of engine 77 Tuesday morning and 
grasped the throttle. The engine threw up petulant puffs of 
black smoke as if ashamed of her ancient company. It was 
as near a phantom train as ever was pulled over tbe rails. 
Six cars which had stood in the Erie yard for nearly 20 
ag relics of ancient Erie splendor, composed the train. 

o wonder the coquettish stem-winder was ashamed of her 


company. Foranhour and a half the multitude of pas %n- 


| gers had been cracking jokes at the spectral cars. 


Irreverent mo-vtals! The time was once when people went 
up to the depot to see those same cars come in resplendent 
with paint and varnish, French giass and elegant upholstery. 
The time was once when they were models of beauty, and it 
was arich, aye, an extravagant corporation which could 
point to anything finer. 

‘* They were among the first ee and drawing-room 
cars put on the road,” remarked Superintendent Goodell. 
The ‘ Atlantic’ and * Pacific’ there were among the finest 
cars ever built. They cost $35,000.” 

‘* Thirty-five thousand dollars ¢’ Think of it, ye idle jest- 
ers, to whom one-tenth of the cost of their ancient splendor 
represents a year’s toil! You should have doffed your buts 
as you contemplated their dilapidated grandeur. It was a 
grim and ghastiy train. Broken platforms, couplings invent- 


| ed specially for the occasion, steps entirely gone, shattered 
| windows, torn upholstery, paint and varnish cracked and 


blistered by the 


ns of 20 sum-ners, holes through floors and 
sides patched wi 


hemlock boards and siding, dust, decay, 


| time’s devastation everywhere; such wasthe train engine 77 


pulled out of the Elmira yard to-day. One had been a car 
in which Jim Fisk, so the railroad men said, had traveled up 
and down the road. They called him “Jim.” There must 
bave been something good about the man to make the gray- 
headed railroaders, a decade after his death, call him Jim 
and affectionately call attention to bis old-time car. 

It was indeed a spectral train. There is a wealth of old 
associations, a volume of special articles about those cars, 
but nobody knows, nobody can relate them. 

Pe-haps tbe ghosts of old-time passengers were looking 
from the windows. Perhaps a spectral porter was making up 


ter was keeping his ghostly eyes upon a spectral conductor. 


Among recent performances of the Ferroux boring machine | the beds and exacting a spectral fee. Perhaps a phantom spot- | 


is the Cocullo tunnel, 11,484 ft. long, on the line from Rome | 


Perhaps a ghostly Jim Fisk was dispensing spiritual hospital- | 


| ity in that drawing-room 


car. 

The train moved westward, under the same sun, across the 
same landscape. It is their farewell trip over the Susque- 
hanna Division. At Hornellsville they will be side-tracked 
and their future fate is uncertain. It depends upon the will 
of the Pullman Co.—£lmira (N. Y.) Gazette, Dec. 22. 


| An Acknowledgment. 


eA directors of the Boston & Albany Railroad have sent 
to 3 

the road, the sum of in consideration of his courage in 
saving the property of the road Sept. 22. The paymaster's 
car, while stopping near State Line, beyond Pittsfield, was 
run into in the rear by a freight train. Allon board except 


‘“* Both roads had special schedules and carried throngs of 
people. The Memphis & Charleston distributed the exctu. 
sionists at points in Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama ; 
but brought quite a number to Chattanooga for that place 
and points beyond. The McKenzie line train brought the 
excursionists to Nashville, Chattanooga and points beyond. 
From Chattanooga south there remained about 150 to come 
via the Western & Atlantic and nearly 100 to come via the 
East Tennessee line. , 

** The East Tennessee train left Chattanooga about an hour 
ahead of the Western & Atlantic train, but the latter over- 
took it just below Dalton. The two roads bere run parallel 
for 514 miles, and there was an exciting race between the 
two, which resulted inthe Western & Atlantic leaving the 
East Tennessee train behind. 

**The Western & Atlantic train reached the Union 
in Atlanta at 6:30 Wednesday morning, the 
Tennessee train arrived at about 8:30. ‘There was great 
rivalry between the two lines, and the Western & Atlantic 
and McKenzie boys are doing some good-humored crowing 
over their competitors. 

“This was quite a race from Memphis to Atlanta, the 
trains running over 500 miles.” 


An Express Car Robbery. 


A St. Louis dispatch of Dec. 25 says: ‘‘The Adams 
Express Co. was again robbed last night of $3,000 
in silver bullion consigned by the Arizona Mining Co. 
to the United States mint at Philadelphia. When 
the Adams car arrived at the depot it was backed close to 
the Ohio & Mississippi tracks, and the work of transferring 
the silver to the Ohio & Mussissippi car began. The consign- 
ment consisted of 50 bars valued at $1,000 each. When the 
work of transferring was completed only 47 bars were in 
the Ohio & Mississippi car. How the robbery was accom- 
— is a mystery, and the police and detectives are now 

sy chasing clews.” 


A Waichful Brakeman. 


Clark MeMickle, an employé of the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western, running between Middletown and Jersey 
City, has within the past six months found no less than seven 
pocketbooks, and alsu found their owners. The portemonnaies 
contained sums ranging from 50 cents to . On Christ- 
mas day he was remembered by some of those who had rea- 
son to show their gratitude in a more substantial way than 
merely an expression of gratitude. 


Picked Up. 


On leaving Gotham, down the aisle, 

I saw him come with scornful smile; 
Flowed from his lips these words compressed 
‘** Thiscar’sforallpointsNorthand W est !” 


He, later, once more loomed in view— 
’Twas unders by one or two— 
This jumping jumble, this fanfare : 

‘* Troytwenty minutesbreakfasthere |” 


In time, again he through the door 
Burst in, and dasbed by—as kefore— 
With one of his chain-lightning calls 
Of ** Buff’locbangeforNag’raFalls !” 


Next, when we'd crossed Obio’s plain— 

And Indiana’s—and the train 

Jarred, swayed and stopped, he deigned to state 
‘* Ourengine’stelescopedafreight !” 


Aud when at Jast my trip was done— 
Reached was the land of setting sun. 
With Babel sound he gave this shout: 
** Chicagopassengersallout.” 
—Jeff Joslyn, in Tid Bits. 


An Italian laborer, in attempting to escape an approaching 
locomotive at Ballston Spa yesterday, slipped and struck on 
his hands, Jeaving him in a stooping posture with his back 
toward the engine. The pilot of the locomotive hurled him 
headlong through a big snow bank. The Italian jumped up, 
doubled his fists, and prepared himself for a fight, evidently 
thinking that some person had kicked him. He was not in- 
jured.—Schenectady (N. Y.) Union. 

An enginéer on a Texas train recently blew brakes, came 
to a sudden stop, all the passengers aboard held up their 
hands and the expres8’ messenger unlocked the safe, when a 
man with a shotgun climbed into the car and said he wanted 
to send his gun down to Galveston to get a new hammer on 
it, as he wanted to shoot gophers. A brakeman took the 
gun, the train started merrily forward, and an item for the 
Associated Press was spoiled.—Albany Journal. 


The Oldest Chicago Locomotive. 


Mr. John C. Gault, General Manager of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railroad, has, like every man 
who has risen becauseof ability, a remarkably good memory. 
Once a circumstance is impressed upon his mind the impres- 
sion remains even after. and as well defined as at first. 

Mr. Gault read in his paper the other day a paragraph 
stating that ‘‘the oldest locomotive now in use anywhere 
near Chicago is No. 60, on the Ilhnois Central, still making 
regular trips,” the quotation being from a statement made 
by a Chicago raiiroader. Mr. Gault called the attention of 


| the 7imes-Star to thestatement this morning, and main 


H. Jame:, of Springfield, Assistant Paymaster of | 


Mr. James saved themselves by jumping. He remained on | 


the car and was struck by a flyi 
at Hee with which he was ned to the house several 
weeks. The engive was started by the shock of the collision 


and n tearing along the track. Mr. James had strength 
to climb over the tender and stopped the runaway, in spite of 
his injuries. 


A Long Race. 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of Dec. 24 says: ‘‘The 
annual holiday éxcursion from Arkansas and Texas into 
‘ennessee, and the Carolinas has become quite an 
event in the West. The Southern Passenger Association 
authorized reduced rates for the recent excursion, and 
both the Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia railroad 
and the joint McKenzie and Western & Atlantic lin-s 
worked rously to induce the excursionists to come by 
their trains. Each company had extra agents seut west of 
the Mississippi to work up the business. 

‘The excursion trains bringing the passengers for the 
rival lines arrived at Memphis together. The train via the 
Memphis & Charleston and East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia railroads left Memphis 1 hour and 40 minutes ahead 
of the excursion train which came via McKenzie and the 
Western & Atlantic. The former train had an advantage in 
distance, the Memphis & Charleston being 72 miles shorter 
from Memphis to Cha‘ , and the Tennessee; Vir- 
y erred being 14 miles longer from Chattan to 

ta, lea a net difference of 58 miles in favor of the | 
train via the phis & Charleston. 


bolt, receiving painful | 


that the gentlemen who made it was mistaken. 

“If that is not the oldest engine running out of Chicago, 
which one is 7” was asked. 
He replied : i 
“ The oldest locomotive engine now owned ge a 
leading out of Chicago is No. 25, of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road. That engive was built by Hinkley & 
Williams. Boston, Mass., 1841. It was one of a class of 
engines purchased by the Concord Railroad, the first road 
built in the stute of New Hampshire, and was named the 
*Suncook,’ the name of asmall river. This engine, run by 
Seth Hopkins, hauled the first train of cars into my native 
town, in New Hampshire, in July, 1842. The engines of 
that class became too small for the business of the road, and 
they were subseouently sold. This particular engine was 
sold to a railroad contractor at Port Hope, Canada, and was 
shi there about 1855. At a later date it was shipped to 
Chicago, and from there was employed by a railroad con- 
tractor in buildinz what was then known as the Minneapolis & 
Cedar Vailey road, now the Iowa & Minnesota Division of the 
Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Pau). The original contract for 
building that road subsequently fell into the hands of Selah 
Chamberlain. The road was to be built by the issue of state 
bonds, but the state baving made no provision for payment, 
the bonds became useless and the original contractors failed. 
This engine belonged to one of the contractors and fell into 
the hands of Selah Chamberlain, who completed the road and 
sold it to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The public 
will doubtless remember that Chamberlain waited 25 years 
for his pay for bwilding that road, and that two years ago, 
after exhausting a vast amount of patience, he recovered 
$3,000,000 from the state of Miunesota. The first locomo- 
tive ever used in Chicago was the No. 1 of the Chicago 
& Northwestern road: not the present No. 1 which 
hauls the Omaha — from C to .Clin- 
ton, but the old © 1 which is inelosed in 
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a glass frame at Turner Junction round a house, 30 miles 
west of Chicago. It is — this engine is even older than 
the one first named, it having been built and put in use on 
the Albany & Schenectady road, the first road built in the 
state of New York, and which was opened for business Sep- | 
tember, 1831. This engine was purchased from that com- 
pany by the Galena & Chicago Union road, and was landed 
at Chi by a schooner, their being no railroads leading to 
Chicago at that time. The Galena & Chicago Union, now a 
part of the Chi & Northwestern system, was the first 
road built from Chicago in any direction, and it had several 
engines in use before the Illinois Central was built .”—Cin- | 
cinnati Times-Star. 


Fast Time. 


The other day a train on the Wilmington & Weldoa Rail- 
road made 48 miles in 55 minutes, and 15 miles were run in 
17 minutes.— Raleigh News and Observer. 


A Dog who Rides Free. 


A letter from Great Barrington, Mass., says: ‘‘ An intelli- 
gent dog called ‘ Railroad Mac,’ because of his fondness for 
riding on cars, is owned by Mrs. Wolcott, of Falls Village, | 
Conn. The dog came to this village Saturday, and remained 
over Sunday with Conductor Spencer, returning home on 
Monday. To-day the dog went up the Housatonic road again, | 
and he has earned a wide notoriety as a railroad traveler. | 
Until recently his journeys have been confined to the Housa- | 
tonic and Connecticut Western railroads, but he lately. it is | 
said, got on the New England road at Hawleyville, Conn., | 
and, getting on the locomotive, took a pleasure trip to! 
Boston, where he remained a while, and then returned by the | 
Boston & Albany and Housatonic route. 

‘“ When a pup he was owned by Engineer Russell, who 
allowed the dog to run on the engine, and this way the ani- 
mal acquired his fondness for railroad travel. The dog wears 
a Connecticut Western Railway button, with a 1 ticket 
as a badge of introduction wherever he goes. The dog was | 
here again to-day, arriving at 1 p. m. and returning at | 
2.30 p.m. On the train he appears to know the whistle of | 
different trains and has his preference among the railroad | 
men, but they all treat and feed him well. The dog has setter | 
blood, with marks of a shepherd, and has a large circle of | 


acquaintances from Bridgeport to Pittsfield.” 


A State Which Wants Railroads. 


The great lack of railroad facilities still existing in this 
state is strikingly marked by the fact that until this week | 
railroads were running to only 48 county seats out of the 96 | 
in this state, being one-half. This week the trains com 
menced running to two more county seats, Pittsboro and | 
Rutherfordton, making the number now 50. Railroads are 
being built now to three more, Clinton, Nashville and Mur- | 

hy, and there is a strong probability of others being built to | 

lymouth, Carthage, Boxboro and Taylorsville. There | 
will still remain about 40 county seats to which no railroad | 
is built, being built, or eveu in contemplation. This is | 
striking when we consider that the nineteenth century is 
growing old, and that we lack but 13 years of being in the 
twentieth century, aud that North Carolina at this late day, | 
with nearly one and three-quarter millions of people, has | 
railroads running to only half of her county seats and to the | 
county seats of 40 counties railroads are not yet even in con- | 
templation.—Raleigh (N. C.. News and Observer. 
A Singular Accident. 

An Indianapolis dispatch of Dec. 27 says: ‘‘ A singular 
collision occurred near Tipton yesterday afternoon. The | 
engineer of a Panhandle passenger train failed to slow up at | 
the crossing of the Lake Erie & Western road where a} 
freight train was standing across the Panhandle track. The 
passenger locomotive dashed into the freight, struck it on the 
coupling, knocked the cars apart, and passed through with- 
out injury to anybody or any damage further than the loss | 
of the passenger locomotive’s smoke stack. A barrel was 
= instead, and the train came on to this city without 
osing any time.” 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Grant Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., have just 
completed an order for 10 consolidation locomotives for the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio. 

The Barnes Locomotive Combustion Co. has been organ- | 
ized at Jerseyville, Ill., with $500,000 capital stock, by | 
Joshua B. Barnes and others, to manufacture locomotive fur- 
naces, 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works in Providence are 
filling an order for 25 locomotives for the Louisville, Evans- | 
ville & St. Louis road. 

a: The Car Shops. 
The New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. bas let 
a contract to the United States Rolling Stock Co. for 500 
hopper-bottom gondola cars, to carry 25 tons each. 

he car works of Schall & King, at Middletown, Pa. , caught 
fire on the morning of Dec. 24, and the carpenter, machine 
and blacksmith shops and the erecting shop were destroyed. 
The foundry and office and the lumber shed were saved. The 
loss is estimated at $150,000, which is’ partly covered by | 
insurance. The works will be rebuilt at once. 

The Pullman shops at Pullman, Ill., have recently com- 
pleted a dining car which is said to be one of the finest in the 
service. It is to run on the Michigan Central. 

The John Stephenson Co. in New York is building 90 open 
summer cars to go to St. Louis, 30 for Brooklyn, N. an 
and 1 for San Diego, Cal. The shops recently completed 20 
very handsome cars for the St. Paul City Railroad Co. Orders 
are now on hand for cars to go to Auckland, New Zealand, | 
Buenos Ayres, Ecuador and Mexico. 

The Gilbert Car Works in Troy, N. Y., have taken a con- | 


tract to build 12 new passenger cars for the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western road. 


Bridge Notes. 

The Keystone Bridge Co. in Pittsburgh has taken a contract 
for the superstructure of the new iron bridge over the Mis- 
snp at St. Paul, Minn., for the Chicago, Strehea & St. | 
Paul road. 

Iron and Steel. 
The Bethlehem Iron Co:, in ‘Bethlehem, Pa., is making 
5,000 tons of steel rails for the Manhattan Elevated lines | 
in New York a 

The Moorhead-McCleane Co. has been organized in Pitts- 
burgh, and will succeed the firms of Moorhead & Co., owners 
of the Soho rollmg mill, and Moorhead, McCleane & Co., 
owners of the Soho furnace in Pittsburgh. 

Two biast furnaces are to be built at Oxanna, Ala., near 
Anniston, Ala., by a syndicate of Atlanta and Richmond 
eapitalists, 

Sheffield Pipe and Nail Co. has been organized to build 
nail wagons — an extensive cog ow A ne el are of 
iron other castings in eld, . roposed 
to add steel works also. s 
Manufacturing and Business. 


The Colliau Furnace Co. in Detroit, Mich., has during the, 
year supplied cupolas of its make to the La Fayette Car | 


Works, at La Fayette, Ind.; the Jackson & Woodin Car 
Works, at Berwick, Pa.: the Lebanon Manufacturing Co., 
at Lebanon, Pa.; the I. P. Morris Co., and the North Manu- 
facturing Co., in Philadelphia. The Colliau Furnace Co. has 
now started to manufacture merchandise hand trucks and 
platform barrows, and is now busy with a large order for 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk road. 

The Suily Car Seal Lock Co. has been organized at Rich- 
mond, Va., with $50,000 capital stock, to make car locks 
and seals under the patent of Mr. R. M. Sully. 

The New England Shipbuilding Co., at Bath, Me., is build- 
ing a side-wheel steamboat to run on Long Island Sound. 

The Wainwright Manufacturing Co., Boston and New 
York, reports a recent order for its corrugated brass tube 
radiators to go to Denmark. 


The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.— The market is comparatively quiet, but prices 
are somewhat higher, quotations running from $36@$37 per 
ton at Eastern mi'ls. Over 1,000,000 tons are already re- 
ported as negotiated for next year, and there are still a num- 
ber of large orders on the market. 

Rail Fastenings.—The demand is active and quotations 
are steady at 2.50 cents per lb. for spikes in Pittsburgh ; 


| 2.90@3.20 for track-bolts, and 1.90@2.10 for splice-bars. 


Old Rails.—The market for old iron rails is very active 
and prices are higher, sales having been made at $25@326 
per ton at tidewater. Old steel rails are also scarce and are 
quoted at $25@$27 per ton in Pittsburgh. 

The First Locomotive. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘The Dunmore Iron & Steel Co. 
at Dunmore, Pa., has in its possession a cylind’r and other 
pieces of the famous first locomotive run in this country, on 
the Delaware & Hudson road at Honesdale, Pa. The cylin- 
ders are about 8 in. diameter and 36 in. stroke, and would 
do credit to molders of to-day. They have no resemblance 
to those in use now. 

“Tn cornection with the running of the first locomotive at 
Honesdale, it might be of interest to you to know that history 
which is being wade to-day does not correspond exactly wit 
the facts as remembered by old residents in these parts. 

‘*When the engines were landed in New York the services of 
a machinist were secured to go to Honesdale and put the 


engines up. This machinist was Henry Esler, who was! 


subsequently proprietor of shops at the Atlantic Docks, 


|. Brooklyn. 


‘* Henry Esler put the engine up, and when everything was 
ready, he pulled the plug. The engine ran a few yards, the 


| strap-rail roiled up behind the drivers, and the experiment 


was at an end.” 

While this statement gives Mr. Esler the credit of being 
the first man who started the engine, it does not really con- 
flict with the generally accepted version, that Mr. Horatio 
Allen was the first man who actually ran the locomotive over 
the road. 

Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
A regular meeting was held in Philadelphia, Dec. 18, Presi- 
dent Washington Jones in the chair; 22 members and 1 
visitor present. 

The Secretary presented, for Mr. Kenneth Allen, a table 
of Thicknesses of Plate for Stand Pipes, with formule, for 
the Reference Book. 

Prof. L. M. Haupt presented the results of some calcula- 
tions upon the Equilibrium and Stability of his system of 
Fioating Deflectors, showing how conveniently the pressure 
upon the bottom may be regulated and the currents auto- 
matically controlled, by weighting the lower edge of the de- 
flector. 

The Secretary presented, for Mr: A. H. Howland, a paper 
upon Stand Pipes. 

The general form, utility and economy of stand pipes and 
elevated tanks are discussed. 

A formula for the thickness of plates is then presented: and 
the strength of the riveted seams, the factor of safety, the 
reductions of thickness of plates toward top, etc., are dis- 
cussed. 

Tabular data, within practical limits, for thicknesses, 
dimensions and capacities is given; also method of obtaining 
weights. The use of the micrometer sheet metal gauge for 
thicknesses is advocated. 

Form of joints, method of calking, mode of setting, etc., 


| are treated of, and the paper is concluded with a table of 
| wind velocities and pressures. 


The Secretary presented, for Mr. J. H. Harden, notes upon 
the Chester County, Pa., Granite; illustrated by specimens 


| and photographs. 


‘*Chester County has become noted for its granite (sye- 


| nite), and recently three separate companies have been or- 


ganized for the development of quarries in Warwick.town- 
on the line of the St. Peter Branch of the Wilmington 


ship, 
& Northern road, 40 miles direct and 60 miles by rail from , 


Philadelphia.” 

** An examination of the county from Springfield, on the 
northwestern boundary of the county, to and beyond the 
Falls of French Creek, near Pughtown, a distance of more 
than six miles, discloses large bowlders of syenite scattered 
over a wide extent of surface, culminating at certain points 
in bowlders of huge dimensions with the appearance‘of the 
solid ‘ledge’ joutcrop) from whence they were derived.” 

The paper treated at length on the value of this granite for 
building and paying purposes. 


Railroads in China. 


| The London Times gives the following, from ‘‘ the Chiuvese 


correspondent of a Continental journal,” dated at Pekin in 
September : ‘‘An article in the treaty of peace of July, 1885, 
between France and China, provided that if the Chinese 
government desired to construct railroads it should accord a 


| preference to French contractors for the required material, 
| although the Chinese were not to be bound by this arrange- 


ment as though it were a contract. This clause was generally 


| interpreted to imply that China was about to build railroads, 


and the emissaries of the greatest firms in the world hastened 
to take the most advantage possible of the supposed new 
departure in Chinese policy. 

**Gen. Wilson, representing one of the largest railroad 
firms in North America, was. the first to arrive at Tien-Tsin. 
Gen. Wilson, failing to conclude any definite arrangement 
with Li Hung Chang, hastened to. Pekinywhere he, at all 
events, obtained a passport for a tour in the valley-of ‘the 
Upper Hoang-Ho. He completed a number of plans for 
which the Chinese Minister thanked him, but at the same 


| time informed him that there was no immediate intention of 


undertaking railroads or other public works. Gen. Wilson 
then attempted to recover his expenses, but without any re- 


| sult. 


** After him came the agents of theGerman Bank of Berlin. 
All they obtained was the contract for about 1,000 tons of 
rails for the little railroad between Tien-Tsin andthe Pei-Ho. 
One of the gentlemen still resides at Tien-Tsin, and has been 
intrusted with the drawing up of.a report on the regulation 
of the Hoang-Ho. 

‘* After these came, in thé present ‘summer, thé Fretich 


| representatives, who brought out.a. railroad, rails add ears | 


on the Decauville system. 
the mind of Li 
train through the streets of Tien-Tsin. 


In order to bring conviction to 
The only definite 


ung Chang, leave was asked to work this | 


contracts given to the French are:-two small ones, for d n- 
ing the harbor of Port Arthur, and for building two iron 
bridges across the Pei-Ho. 

“The-English have acted. with what seems to be greater 
discrimination. A model railroad; provided by one of the 
chief English firms, supplies a permanent source of amuse- 
mentin the official residence of the Tao-Tai of Shanghai, and, 
as a censor has recently been rebuked for objecting to rail- 
roads as innovations, it is deemed probable. that Chinese 
obstruction is gradually giving way before the pressure of 
the necessity of improving the means of internal communi- 
cation.” 

An Old Street Car. 

Car No. 22, running on the Fourth avenue line, New York, 
is in good condition and promises many more years of active 
service, The car was built in 1857 by John Stephenson and 
has been in continual use ever since. As a proof of the 
actual service of the original car, and that it is not merely 
the number that has been running, the panels have not been 
removed, and in the interior there are some quaint decora- 
tions that were put in by Mr. Stephenson’s master painter at 
that time, and which, owing to their originahty, have not 
been touched un or obliterated.—Street Railway Journal. 


A Passenger Incline Railroad. 


The new incline built for the Ridgewood Incline Railway 
Co., limited, is the first attempt ever made in the city of Al- 
legheny to connect the hill districts with the lowlands. This 
scheme, although independent in its conception, its execu- 
tion and its ownership, is practically an extension of the 
existing Pleasant Valley Railway. The incline track con- 
nects with the street car line on Taggart street, and scales 
the steep cliff for a distance of 278 ft, spanning Irwin 
avenue by a light, yet substantial iron girder bridge, and 
running upward at a gradient of 32° 31’ upon strong oak 
trestles to Yule street and Ridge avenue. The whole struct- 
ure has a compact appearance and has been designed upon 
solid principles, with a view to permanency and public 
wafety. On Taggart street there is an ornate waiting 
room, well lighted and heated with natural gas. On Irwin 
avenue there is a station platform for the use of residents cn 
that level of the hill. This station is erected on the new 
street extension recently constructed by Mr. Mackenzie, en- 
gineer, at the expense of Mr. Robert S. Smith, to develop his 
extensive tract of building land inthat Jocality. On Ridge- 
wood avenue is the terminal station of the railway, and at 
this point a large, roomy waiting room has been erected, and 
from here the car isoperated. This waiting room is supplied 
with seats, has numerous windows, a soleil gas stove, 
more useful, perhaps, than ornamental, plenty of artific:al 
lighting in the evenings, and an open porch, which will be a 
luxury intnesummer. Below the waiting room and com- 
municating by a stairway is the engine house. wherein is 


placed one’ of Monroe’s tubular boilers, with all the 
most modern appliances and fixtures, and a natural 
gas arrangement of the newest type by means ‘of 


which the heat and steam can be regulated to a nicety and 
the labor of the attendant reduced toa minimum. - The en- 
gine is one of the very finest of its class, built by Otis Brothers 
& Co., of New York, expressly for this service. It has 
every appliance to insure mg and steady work ‘that skill 
and experience could devise. It has double cylinders operat- 
ing a large iron drum in two-divisions, round each of whicha 
strong-wire cable Coils as the car is wound up the steep in- 
cline. The whole of the machinery works with astonishing 
smoothness and ease, imparting to passengers a comfortable 
feeling of perfect safety. The whole of the work has been 
carried out-from the designs and under the superintendence 
of J. Ford Mackenzie, Civil Engineer, of 53 and 55 Ninth 
street, Pittsburgh. Robert Swan, of Allegheny, was the con- 


| tractor for the entire work. 


The line is a single track, with one car running up and 
down at all hours from early morning till late at night, an 
electric bell signal bringing the car to either station to suit 
the convenien*e of patrons. Tke passenger car is itself 
unique in design and construction. It is the invention of the 


| engineer, Mr. Mackenzie, and is the only car of the kind in 


the world. It is artistic in design, looks quite elegant as it 
climbs the heights, and is strong, yet light and compact, It 
is arranged to carry from 8 to 12 passengers each trip, and 
since it has been placed on the rails has been visited by scores 
of persons, inquisitive and critical. The finished car was 
turned out of the workshops of Messrs. McClinton & Co., car 
and wagon builders, Sandusky street, Allegheny. The in- 
cline is open for public patrona~c from to-day. The Presi- 
dent of the company is Mr. Alexander Leggate, the Directors 
Messrs. R. S. Smith, Wilson, Watts and Morrow. All of 
these gentlemen are residents of the hill district. 

The total cost of construction isabout $8,000. The building 
of the incline has caused quite a bcom in real estate on this 
elevated section of Aieghens .—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, Dec. 16. 

Testing the Deflection of Bridges. 

A novel method of measuring the deflection of railway 
bridges, tried in Russia, is described by Engineering. An 
iron pipe 114 in. in diameter was carried along the outside of 
one girder. From this pipe, ateach abutment at the pier, 
and at five intermediate points on each span, vertical pipes 
of the same diameter branched out. Inside and near the top 
of each vertical pipe, was fixed a graduated % in. glass tube, 
the iron pipe being cut away on both sides. The zero divi- 
sions on the tubes were all the same distance above the 
flange of the girder. Before the bridge was loaded the appa- 
ratus was filled-with water, the tops of the upright pipes cov- 
ered over, and the water was then drawn off until it stood at 
zero in each gauge. On the bridge being loaded the deflec- 
tion could be read with ease. We should judge, however, 
that there might be a certain inaccuracy in this method, due 
to the friction of the water in the pipes preventing the new 
level being attained quickly pst 


A Proposed New Bridge over the East River: 


After years of patient and persistent scheming and planning, 
Dr. Thomas Rainey at last has reason to believe that he will 


t live to see his efforts for an up-town bridge over the East 


River crowned with success. Messrs. Evarts and Hewitt have 
introduced bills, permitting the construction of the bridge, in 
their respective Houses of Congress during the present session, 
and, in default of opposition, Congress will probably pass the 
measure. 

Dr. Rainey only awaits this action to place his bonds upon 
the market, having already prepared for their negotation in 
England; with the proviso that Congressional sanction of the 
proposed bridge should be obtained. 

The plans for the bridge have been considerably changed 
since the inception of the project. At that time it was pro- 
posed to construct a bridge 130 ft. high and 134 miles long, 
with a grade of 128 ft. to the mile, Entering the city at 
77th street it was to terminate at Third avenue, and was to 
be capable of sustaining a live load of 1,500 Ibs. to the run- 
ning foot. 

According‘to the revised plans, the bridge will cross the 
city at or near 60th street, and’ will bave two termini in this 
city, one at the Grand Ceniral Depot at 42d street, and the 
other at the Fourth avenue tunnel at 80th street. There will 
be a station extending from Second avenue to Third avenue, 
and two stations at the Long Island Railroad terminus in 
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Long Island City. From this latter termination a double-| 
track road will extend directly to the Grand Central Depot; | 
and a double-track road from the Long Island terminus, west | 
of Calvary Cemetry, to Brooklyn, is also proposed. These 
roads will form the long-needed link between the railroad sys- 
tems of the mainland and those of Long Island, and with the old 
East River Bridge for passengers and the new bridge for rail- 
road trains, freight and produce teams, the insular character of | 
Long Island bids fair to soon disappear. The natural and in- 
evitable result of the new bridge will be to greatly increase 
the value of property in Long Island City and vicinity, and 
it may not be many decades before Brooklyn will cease to 
have a monopoly of the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of the island. The site selected for the entrance of the 
bridge into this city is chosen with an eye to the rapid ad- 
vance of business toward the Harlem. And the erection 
of such a bond between this city and Long Island, as the po- 
posed bridge, cannot fail to accelerate this tendency and 
increase real estate values on the east side of the up-town 
district, Dr. Rainey now proposes to bave the bridge 314 
miles long, 155 ft. above mean high tide at its centre, an 
built to sustain a strain of 3,000 live pounds to the running 
foot. In addition to the railroad accommodations it will 
have wide driveways and a cable system by which the entire 
trip can be made in from seven to ten minutes. As now 
designed, it will be a cantilever bridge. the plans being pre- 
pared by C. C. Schneider, of this city.—New York Real 
Estate Record and Guide. 


@eneral Mailroad Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 














Central, of Georgia, annual election, at the Banking | 


House in Savannah, Ga., at 10 a. m. on Jan. 3. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, special meeting, at the 
office in Cincinnati, O., Jan. 5. 

Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, annual meeting, at 
the office in Columbus, O., at 10 a. m. on Jan. 11. 

Connecticut Kiver, annual meeting, at the office in Spring 
field, Mass., at noon on Jan. 19. 

lUinois Central, special meeting, at the office in Chicago 
at 11 a. m. on Jan. 18. 

Lehigh Valley, annual meeting, at the office in Philade 
phia, at noon on Jan. 18. 

Milwaukee & Northern, special meeting, in Milwaukee 
Wis., Jan. 6. 

Philadelphia & Reading, annual meeting, 
Hall, Philadelphia, at noon on Jan. 10, 

Providence & Worcester, annual meeting, at the office in 
Providence, R. I., at 10 a. m. on Feb. 7. 

Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 134 per ag gaphaumiae 
payable Feb. 1, to stockholders of record on Dec. 29. 

Dubuque & Sioux City (leased to Illinois Central), 5 
cent., payable Jan. 15, to stockholders of record on Dec. 31. 

Evansville & Terre Haute, 1144 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able Jan. 4. This company increases from 1 to 144 per cent. 

Mineral Range, 24 per cent., quarterly, payable Jan. 5, 
to stockholders of record on Dec. 31. 

St. Paul & Duluth, 314 per cent., semi-annual, on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Jan. 1, tu stockholders of record on 
Dec. 11. 

Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its 
annual meeting at the Society’s House in New York, begin- 
ning on Wednesday, Jan. 19. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club holds its regular meetings 
at the rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on the third 
Thursday in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club holds its regular meeti 
at its rooms in the Boston & Albany passenger station in 
Boston, on the second Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds its regular meetings at its 
rooms in Chicago on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet 
ings at its hall, No. 15 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

Transportation in Congress. 
In the House on the 22d : 

Mr. Warner of Obio reported a bill from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads providing that all railroads re- 
ceiving land grants shall be required toconstruct and operate 
telegraph lines for railroad purposes, which shall also be open 
for government and commercial business. The bill further 
requires all such companies to operate their lines so as to 
afford equal facilities for all without discrimination, and to 


at Association 
| 


ashington street, Chicago, at 7:30 | 


made: S. M. Williams, Secretary 
urer ; J. H. Olhausen, General Superintendent ; P. H. Wyck- 
off, General — Agent ; H. P. Baldwin, General Pas- 
senger Agent ; W. W. Stearns, Superintendent New Jersey 
Central Division ; W. V. Clark, Superintendent New Jerse 
Southern Division ; G. W. Twining, Superintendent Lehig' 
& Susquehanna Division. 

The only new appointment is that of Mr. Olhausen. The 
other officers are continued in their former positions. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The headquarters of the | 


General Superintendent, Mr. J. D. Besler, will be trans- 
ferred on Jan 1, 1887, from Galesburg, Ill, to Chicago. His 
office will be in Room 7, General Office Building, corner of 
Adams and Franklin streets. 

The following appointments (to which some reference was 
made last week) are announced, taking effect Jan. 1: W. C. 
Brown, Superintendent of the Iowa lines of this company, 
with heacquarters at Burlington, Ia. L. E. Johnson, Divis- 
ion Superintendent of the St. Louis Division, with headquar- 
ters at Beardstown. IIl., vice W. C. Brown, promoted. A. 
Forsyth, Division Master Mechanic of the Chicago Division, 
nao ee a at Aurora, Ill, vice L. E Johnson, pro- 
moted. 
Division, with headquarters at Beardstown, IIl., vice A. For- 
syth, promoted. 


Chicago, Santa Fe & Califorrnia.—The following from 
President Norman Williams is dated Chicago, Dec. 23 : ‘Mr 
P. F. Barr is appointed Chief Engineer of the Chicago, Santa 
Fe & California Railway Co., to take effect this date, his 
office being located at Room No. 83, Exchange Building. 
Chicago.” 


Cincinnati & Birmingham.—The office is at Nashville, 
Tenn.; the incorporators are: M. R. Campbell, John C. 


agg ag hb H. K. Bryson, William R. French, G. R. Crane, | 


Goodpasture and John H. McMillin. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—The board has 
elected Mr. Charles Schiff, President, in place of Mr. Frank 
S. Bond, who goes to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul op 
Jan. 1. No Vice-President was chosen to succeed Mr. Schiff. 

Cumberland Valley & Unaka.—Dr. Wm. J. Breyfogle, 
of Louisville, Ky., is President of this new company. r. 
I. 8S. Winstanley, of New Albany, Ind., and Gov. Albert 
| Marks, of Nashville, Tenn., are directors. 

Dallas & Waco.—The office is at Dallas, Tex.; 
| corporators are: James A. Baker, Y. Y. Gooch, 


the in- 
W. H. 


| Abrams, E. W. Beekwith, W. Kerrigan, W. H. Newman, | 


| George C. Smith, George Dumble, M. Looscan and L, M. 
Rich. 

| Deer Creck & Susquehanna.—The place of incorporation 
| is Aberdeen, Md.; the nen are Jobn H. Janney, 
| Wharton Smith, Benj. Silver, Jr., Joshua Husband, Jr., Col. 
| Herman Stump, 8. A. Williams, James Lee, Wm. H. Bailes, 
| George E. Silver, W. Beatty Harlan, Judge John H. Price, 
| James F. Kenly and Joshua C. Smith. 


Evansville & Chicago.—The office of ie comers is at 
' Evarsville, Ind. The officers are A. M. Owen ident; 


r | J. J. Moulton, Secretary, and J. H. Pearson, Chief Engineer. | Treasurer. 


| Fort Worth & Denver City.—Mr. W. V. Newlin has been 
appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, with office 
at Fort Worth, Texas. 


Fredericksburg & San Marcos Valley.—The office is at 
San Marcos, Hays County, Tex.; the directors are D. A. 
Glover, Ed. J. Green, W. D. Wood, W. Hutchinson, J. V. 
Hatchins, William Glesen, J. V. Nance, T. W. House and 
| W. B. Sherrell. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—The new board has 
elected W. L. Gilbert President; Thomas Cornell, Vice- 
President; E. R. Beardsley, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Hartford & Harlem.—At the annual meeting in New 
Haven, Conn., Dec. 25, the following directors were chosen: 
Jobn £. Bassett, Lewis M. Brown, F. W. Bruggerboff, 
Warren H. Day, Charles Fairchild, Charles G. Fraacklyn, 
Henry Killam, Henry G. Lewis, Samuel G. Thorn, Charles 





8S | A. Whittier. 


| Housatonic Valley.—The officers of this new com 
| President, C. S. Bushnell ; Secretary, C. J. Bushnell ; Treas- 
| urer, H. P. Frost. Office in New Haven, Connecticut. 


| Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham. —The following 
| from President George H. Nettleton is dated Kansas City, 
| Mo., Dec. 22: ** Capt. John A. Grant, Chief Engineer of this 
| company, having resigned, Mr. R. H. Elliott is hereby ap- 
| pointed his successor. Resignation and appointment to take 


ny are : 


| effect Jan. 1, 1887. Office to remain at Birmingham, Ala- | 


bama.” 


Kansas City & Southeastern.—The inco 
James A. Blair, B. R. Whiting, Kansas City, 
Vail, Blairstown, New Jersey. 


Keokuk & Western.—Mr. E. C. Goodrich is appointed 


rators are: 
o.; John D. 


: J. W. Watson, Treas- | 


P. Wallis, Division Master Mechanic of the St. Louis | 


a 


Northwestern Construction Co.—The following circular 


from General Manager Martin Kelly is dated Wyandotte, 
Kan., Dec. 16: 
“In order to fix responsibility and secure co-o' tion and 


| efficiency, the following regulations will be strictly observed : 


Major E. 8. W. Drought will have full charge of track and 
tracklaying forces, with full po to employ and discharge 
men in that service. He will make requisitions in writing 
for material required each day, and one day in advance of 
intended use. Said requisitions shall state the exact amount 
of each and every kind of material required, to the end that 
neither shortage nor surplusage may occur. 

“Mr. George H. Anthony will bave charge of receipt of 
material at yards, its transportation and delivery at the 
front, and will,so far as quantities are concerned, adhere 
strictly to the written requisitions received, and in no case 
fail in delivering at time and place required. If from any 
cause delivery cannot be made, such fact and reason therefor 
must be immediately reported to this office, in writing. The 
care of motive power and rolling stock and other equipment 
will be under the direction and upon the nsibility of G. 
H. Anthony. Tools. material, fuel, and all other supplies, 
not already provided for, will be called for by written requisi- 
tion, and in no case will purchases of material or supplies be 
pe one upon written approval of requisitions therefor at 
this office.” 


Pennsylvania Railroad Relief Department.—The employés 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad who have joined in the new 
Relief Department have elected the following members of 
the Advisory Committee : Michael Trump, Division No. 1 
(Pennsylvania Railroad Division); James E. Field, Division 
No. 2, (United Railroads of New Jersey); Michael Cushman, 

| Division No, 3 (Philadelphia & Erie); James A. Wilson, 

Division No. 4 (Northern Central); Leonard D. Tufts, 

Division No. 5 (Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore and 

| Baltimore & Potomac); Jas. H. Nichcl, Division No. 6 (West 

| Jersey and Camden & Atlantic). Six other members are ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of the company. 


Richmond & Danville.—The following circular is dated 
Richmond, Va., Dec. 22: ‘“ Ata meeting of the stockhold- 
ers held Dec, 16, 1886, Mr. Alfred Sully was elected Presi- 

| dent of this company. At a meeting of the board of di- 
| rectors held Dec. 18, 1886, the following officers were 
| elected, viz.: T. M. Logan, First Vice-President; James H. 
Dooley, Second Vice-President; A. B. Andrews, Third Vice- 
President; E. A. Barber, Comptroller, vice A. 8. Dunham, 
| resigned.” 
| The following from General Manager E. B. Thomas is 
| dated Washington, Dec. 22: ‘‘On and after this date the 
| North Carolina Division, embracing the North Carolina Rail- 
| road east of Greensboro and its branches, and the North- 
| western North Carolina Railroad will be consolidated with 
| the Richmond & Danville Division, and will be under the 
charge of W. H. Green, Superintendent.” 
| St. Louis & Chicago.—The directors of this meee 
| solidated are: D. L. Wing, Springfield, Ili.; R. 8. Hodgen, 
| Charleston, Ill.; L. H. Thomas, Montgomery, Ill.; J. H. 
Waggoner, Chicago; F. C. Hollins, New York. The officers 
|are D. L. Wing, President; R. 8S. Hodgen, Secretary and 


Mr. A. J. Moorehead, Auditor, has been ap 
| Freight and Passenger Agent, with office in 
| in place of A. C. Tumy, resigned. 


St. Louis, Danville & Northeastern.—The directors are : 

| Henry V. Mercer, Wilbur L. Stonex, Goshen, Ind.; Willis 

B. Hawkins, Aurora, Ill.; L. F. Bell, I. N. Reed, Thomas F. 
| Rabb, Charles M, Stobie, George F. Watson, Chicago. 


| Savannah & Western.—This company has elected P. W. 
| Meldrum President; Herman Myers, Secretary and Treas- 
| urer. Office in Savannah, Georgia. 


| Sprague & Northwestern.—The office is at Sprague, Wash. 
| Ter. ; the directors are : O. C. Jensen, B, B. Glascock, E. M. 
| Kinnear, J. J. Burns, D. K. McPherson. F. J. Gehres, J. H. 
| Shields and B. Ettleson. 


| Texas & Pacific.—The following circular from the. Receiv- 
|ers announces officially an appointment heretofore noted : 
“Mr. John A. Grant, .. is announced as General Manager 
| for the Receivers of the Texas & Pacific Railway, to fill the 
| Vacancy occasioned by the death of the late General Manager, 
George Noble. His duties, until otherwise ordered, will beas 
| contained in the circular announcing the former General 
| Manager. He will enter upon the discharge of his duties on 
| Jan. 1, 1887.” 
Mr. J. H. Miller is appointed Traveling Passenger Agent 
Louisiana and Texas. 


inted General 
pringfield, Ill., 


for 


Union Pacific.—The following circular from Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager 8. R. Callaway is dated Omaha, 
Dec. 20: ‘* The following reorganization of the Construction 
Department will take immediate effect: Mr. V. G. Bogue 
| will succeed Mr. Jacob Blickensderfer as Chief Engineer of 
| the company, and will have charge of the locating and con- 
| struction of all new lines. Assistant engineers will report to 


connect at terminal and junction points with the lines of | General Manager in place of Mr. H. F. Clark, who goes to | and receive their instructions from him. Mr. Jacob Blick- 


other railroads. 


In case of a failure of any company to| the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. Mr. Goodrich | ensderfer is appointed Consulting Engineer, and will perform 


comply with the provisions of the bill, any person or connect- | was recently Superintendent of the Dubuque & Dakota road. | such special duties as may be assigned to him from time to 


ing company may apply for relief to the Commissioner of | 
Railroads, who will ascertain the facts and report them to | 
the Secretary of the Interior for action, The bill further | 
makes it the duty of the Attorney General of the United | 
States to prevent any interference with the rights of the | 
United States under this act, and to take measures to have | 
all contracts and provisions of contracts unlawfully entered | 
into by railroads with any other person or corporation set | 
aside. The bill provides that any officer of a railroad com- 
pow refusing to comply with the provisions of this act shall 

e liable to imprisonment not less than six months and a fine | 
not exceeding $1,000, and any person aggrieved shall further 
have the right to recover damages. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


_Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The following from First | 
Vice-President and General Manager C..W. Smith is dated | 
Topeka, Kan., Dec. 24: ‘* The office of General Superintend- | 
ent will be created, and the ition of Superintendent of 
Transportation abolished, taking effect Jan. 1, 1887, on} 
which date Mr. D. J. Chase will be promoted to the position | 
of General Superintendent, in charge of the train and station | 
service, Maincenance of Way, Bridge and Building de 
ments. On and after Jan. 1 next, the Su 
Roadway, Bridges and Buildings will report 
Superintendent.” 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Vice-President Samuel Spencer is, for 
the present, acting as General Manager in place of Bradford 
Dunham, resigned. 


Carbondale & Carterville.—The directors are: 


the General 


W. N. 


Barr, J. Peters, Dundas Simpson, Carbondale, Ill; E. A. | 
Hitcacock, Wm. L. Huse, St. is. . 
Central, of New Jersey.—Messrs. J. 8. Kennedy and | 


Joseph 8, Harris, Receivers of this road, will take ion 
of the road and all property appertaining thereto on Jan. 1. In | 
connection with this the following appointments have been ' 


J. Kelly, 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Lovis.—Mr. W. A. Stone is 
Master Mechanic, with office at Huntingburg, Ind. _ The or- 
anization of the Road Department is as follows : Resident 
ngineer, S. T. Mann, New Albany, Ind.; Roadmaster, 
First and Third divisions, 8. F. Barton, Huntingburg, Ind. 
Roadmaster, Second Division, J. H. Smee, Princeton, Ind. 


, 


‘ 


Superintendent of Bridges and Bu‘ldings, W. R. Damon, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—Mr. A. 8. Dunham 


is appointed Purchasing Agent in place of Mr. George W. 
Stevens, who has gone to the Ohio & Mississippi. 

Missouri Pac 
master of the Mineola and Fort Worth sections and Dallas 
and Gainesville branches vice J. J. Gaven resigned. 


Hotchkiss iz — General Freight Agent, Eastern 
Divis:or ». +4 office 
is aprcinted Division Freight Agent for the Elizabethtown, 


Lexungton & Big Sandy road, office at Lexington, Ky., in | 


place ot W. W. Monroe, resigned 
New York, Brooklyn & Manhattan Beach.—At the annual 


rintendent of | meeting in New York last week the following directors were | 


chosen: William G. Wheeler, F. W. Dun‘ 

J. Baxter Upham, G. S. Moulton, J. K. O. Sherwood, James 

Armstrong, Charles L. Flint, Edward E. § e, William 
. W. Guy, E. F. Atkins, Thomas ard. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Mr. Wm. K. Gil- 
lette is appointed Auditor of Passenger Receipts in place of 
Thomas Goodwin, resigned. Mr. Gillette was formerly on 
the West Shore road, and more recently with the Boston & 
Albany. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—The directors have | 
re-elected George H. Watrous President; E. M. Reed, Vice- | 
President; W. L. Squire, Treasurer; O. 
eral Superintendent. 


i James Nicholas is appoiuted Train- | 


at Richmond, Va. Mr. Wm. Plummer | 


ton, Charles Bruff, , 


M. Shepard, Gen- | troller of the Richmond & Dan 


time by the President or General Manager. 


By order of the 
board of directors.” 


| On the same date, Chief Engineer Bogue issued the follow- 
| ing notice to his subordinate officers: ‘* All orders and in- 


structions heretofore issued to you by the Chief Engincer, 
and at present existing, will remain in full force and effect, 
until otherwise ordered.” 


Utica & Unadilla Valley.—The directors, on Dec. 28, at 


| Utica, N. Y., elected D. D. Winsten President; John O. 
| Wheeler, Vice-President; Abbott Foster, Treasurer; Hi 
| D. Babcock, Secretary ; Thomas W. Spencer, Chief Engineer. 


enry 


Venice, Marine & Eastern.—This company has elected 
officers as follows: President, H. C. Gerke, Edwardsviile, 
Ill.; Vice-President, J. K. Cummings, St. Louis; Secreta 


ry, 
| W. W. Jones, Edwardsville, Ill. ; Treasurer, F. Cohl, Venice, 


Newport. News & Mississippi Valley Co.—Mr. E. D | Illinois. 


Wellington, Anthony & Colorado.—The directors of this 
new company are: A. R. Blackburn, O. F. Casteen, M. D. 
Clark, W. R. Kirkpatrick, T. H. Stevens. Office at Welling- 
ton, Kansas. 

Wisconsin Central.—Mr. C. C. McLeod is ap 
chasing Agent in place of E. K. Howes, resigned. 


inted Pur- 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. E. K. Howes has resigned his position as Purchasing 
Agent of the Wisconsin Central road and its associate lines. 

—Mr. A. C. Clark has resigned his position as Genera! 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the Kansas & Gulf Short 

ne. 

—Mr. Thomas Goodwin, Auditor of Passenger Receipts of 
the New York Central & Hudson River Co., has resigned his 
position. 

—Mr. A. 8. Dunham has resigned his position as Comp- 

ville Railroad Co., to e 
effect Jan. 1. 
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—A report that Mr. A. C. Bird, General Freight Agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, had resigned his 
p sition, is denied by authority. 


—Mr. H. R. Duval, Receiver and General Manager of the 
Florida Railway & Navigation Co., is spoken of for the posi- 
tion of United States Senator from Florida. 


—Col. George W. Northrup, for many yéars connected with 
the Passenger Department of the Jeffersonville, Madison & 
Indianapolis road, has been adjudged insane and committed 
to the asylum at Anchorage, Ky. His insanity results from 
a paralytic stroke. 


—Mr. Charles Howard, a passenger conductor on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul road, is one of the repre- 
sentatives of the city of Minneapolis in the Minnesota Legis- 
lature this year. Mr. Howard is an excellent speaker, as 
well as a good conductor. 


—It is reported that Mr. R. B. Cable, late Superintendent 
of the Susqu+hanna Division of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, and for several years General Superintendent of 
the Denver & Rio Grande, has been offered an important 
position on the Philadelphia & Reading road. 


—It is reported that Mr. George Hackney, Superintendent 
of Motive Power of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road, 
has tendered his resignation, and will retire from business 
altogether. It is also reported that Mr. Hackney will be suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mr. Clement Hackney, who is now on the 
Union Pacifi-. 


—Col. Garret Ackerson, Jr., who died at his residence in 
Hackensack. N. J., Dec. 23, aged 46 years, was well known 
throughout Northern New Jersey as a successful lawyer. 
He was President of the Hackensack Railroad Co. and a 
director of the New Jersey & New York Co. for a number of 
years, 


—It is reported that Col. Henry Fink will retire from the 
— of General Manager of the East Tennessee. Virginia 

Georgia road shortly, and that he will go to Germany, 
where he has been engaged to take charge of a prominent 
railroad line, with a view to the introduction of American 
methods in the management. 


—Mr. E. G, Nourse has resigned his office as Chief Engineer 
of the Chicago, Evanston & Lake Superior road, to accept a 
position on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Before leay- 
ing Chicago, he was presented by his former associates with 
a handsome diamond piu as a mark of their appreciation of 
him, personally and officially. 


—Col. John H. George, of New Hampshire, has recovered 
$3,300 for professional services to the Boston & Lowell road, 
in securing railroad legislation in which the road was inter- 
ested, from the New Hampshire Legislature. The Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court sustained the claim on the ground 
that he was entitled to compensation for his services, in addi- 
tion to his salary as Counsel for the company. 


—Mr. Charles Shaler Smith, one of the best known of 
American bridge engineers, died at his residence in St. Louis, 
Dec. 19, after a long illness. He was for a number of years 
President of the Baltimore Bridge Co.. He designed the Ken- 
tucky River bridge, one of the first applications of the can- 
tilever principle in this country. He had also designed many 
brid for the Canadian Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and many other roads. A more extended notice of 
his life will be found in another column. 


—Mr. Ashbel H. Barney died at his residence in New York, 
Dec. 27, aged 70 years. He was born at Adams, Jefferson 
County, N. Y., in September, 1816, and received his educa- 
tion at the Belleville Academy, in his native county. He 
went to Cleveland in 1842, wibere for 15 years he was en- 
gaged in the lake trade. In 1857 he caine to New York, 
where he has lived ever since. He was at various times 
President of the Wells-Fargo Express Co., the United States 
Express Co., and the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. He took 
an active and leading part in the reorganization of the North- 
ern Pacific after its first failure. He has not been actively 
engaged in business for the last five years. 


—Mr. Bradford Dunham has resigned his position as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Mr. Dun- 
ham began his railroad service in Georgia as brakeman, 
working his way up gradually. In 1866 he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Montgomery & Eufaula road and re- 
maimed in charge of that line until 1879, when he went tothe 
P®uisville & Nashville as Superintendent of the South and 
North Alabama Division, to which the Mobile and Selma di- 
visions were added a year later. In 1881 be was made Gen- 
eral Manager of the Trans-Ohio divisions of the Baltimore & 
Obio, but in 1883 went back to the Louisville & Nashville as 
General Manager. He held that position but a few months, 
however, being recalled to the Baltimore & Obio in July, 
1834, as Assistant to the Second Vice-President. In Novem- 
ber of the same year he was made General Manager of the 
road and has since held that position. 


—Mr. Jacob H. Olhausen, who assumes the position of Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
ou Jan. 1, has been connectec with the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing road for nearly 30 years. After filling a number of sub- 
ordinate positions with satisfaction to his superiors, in 1862 
he was sent to the Mahanoy & Broad Mountain road as dis- 
patcher, which position he kept until 1871, when he was pro- 
moted to be Supzrintendent of that branch road, succeeding 
Mr. Paxson, who went to Reading as Master Machinist. Dif- 
ferent branches of the laterals were addéd to this road. until 
in 1883 the Sunbury, Shamokin & Lewisburg was built, and 
this, combined with the Catawissa road, was joined to Mr. 
Olbausen’s, and the whole made into a division, with him as 
Superintendent. He continued to administer the duties of 
this enlarged department until, on the resignation of Mr. 
George Eltz, he was transferred to Reading as Superintend- 
ent of the Main Line Division. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Dec. 24 is reported as 
follows, in bales : 


- Interior markets : 1886. 1885. Inc. orDec. P.¢ 

ROOREEB.... Se PhS gis 180,931 149,614 I. 31,317 209 

EIOMOR. ...... . ince 5a ces 188,350 109,354 I. 48996 44.9 

Stock, Dec. 24 ...... 433,534 521,319 D. 87,785 16.8 

Seaports : 

Receipts.. ..... ° 283.045 240,166 I. 42,879 17.9 
Gdhbsebes es esqgnds ce 1 142,577 L. 86,621 60.7 

Stock, Dec, 24...... ... «--» 1,060,973 1,073,807 D. 12,834 1.2 


The total shipments from plantations for the crop year to 
Dec. 24 are estimated at 4,331,020 bales, against 4,352,996 
last year, 4,189,601 in 1884 and 4,137,756 in 1883. 


Western and Northwestern Passenger Pools. 


The general managers of the Western and Northwestern 
roads finding it impossible to portent the pr er 


race unill Feb. 1, 1887. ” 


oposed passeng' 
present temporary | 1887, a ’ : € D 
rates with other railroads and lines will be subject to the fol- 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 


follows: 
Eleven months to Nov. 30: 











1886, 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c¢ 
Balt. & Potomac. $1,226,235 Il. $10,989 0.9 
Net earnings... 482,157 D. 19,553 2.9 
buff., N.Y. & P.. 2,374,080 I. 162.338 7.4 
Net earnings... 408,411 D. 144.148 262 
Ft. Worth & D.. 397,171 Dd. 43095 10.0 
Net earnings... 180,983 i 6618 3.2 
Mexican National. 1,579,008 IL 197.12 M1 
Mexican Central.. 3,416,725 I. 203,202 6.4 
Net earnings.... 1,172,701 D. 180,273 153 
N. Y.,L. E. &W. 17,129,830 I. 2.690.342 178 
N. Y., b. & Ohio. 5.716,953 I, 1,089,485 23.5 
N. Y., Sus. & W. 1,016.895 ¥. 10.967 1.1 
Norfolk & West.. 2.984,720 I, 465,027 18.0 
Net earnings... 1,198,088 I. 186,104 18.0 
Ten months to Oct. 31: 
I... N. A. & Curie... $1,557,285 $1.382,464 I. $174,821 125 
Net earnings... 501,928 283.269 I. 217,959 77.5 
Oreg. Short Line. 1,618,226 1.499 925 I. 118.461 7.9 
Net earnings.... 423,765 479,592 D. 55.827 11.6 
Month of September: 
Keokuk & West.. ES a nr 
Month of Uctober : 
Louis., N.A.&EC. 32 o35 $177,498 I. $26,017 14.7 
Net earnings. 6'.527 I 25.188 40.6 
Oreg. Short Line. 176.835 D. 16.657 9.4 
Net earnings.... 60,013 D. 30,579 50.9 
Month of November : 
alt. & Potomac. $1... .02 $115,830 L. $61,562 53.1 
Net earnings... 23,428 56.677 D. 33.249 58.5 
Buff.. N. Y. & P.. 204,336 214.072 D. 8,736 4.1 
Net earnings... *507 58,764 D. ge. 
Ft. Worth & D... 52.476 43.514 I[ 20.4 
Net earnings .. 50,269 8,610 I 251.8 
Mexican National. 148,928 117,354 1 16.9 
Mexican Central 379,902 312,481 I 21.8 
Net earnings.... 179.529 154,733 I 160 
N.Y.,L.E. &W. 1,668,629 1,570,693 I 6.2 
Net earnings. 603.5 6 992.615 I. 1.8 
N. Y., P & Ohio. 558,652 402,696 I. 11.1 
Nes earnings. .. 209,818 178,221 I 17.6 
N. Y., Sus. & W.. 107,735 97.344 I 10.8 
Norfolk & West.. 337,708 270,636 1 25.0 
Net earoings. 130,645 116,719 I 12.0 
Tol., A.A. & N. M. 41,477 26,494 I 56.3 
Third week in December: 
buff., R. & Pitts. $30,256 $27,855 I. 8.6 
Cairo, V. & C..... 15.614 13,010 I. 20.0 
Chi..& East. Il.. 44,712 45.035 DW. 322 0.7 
C., 1. St. L. & C.. 50,751 47,960 I. 2,791 5.8 
Mil. & Nortbern.. 13,476 11,618 I. 1.8538 16.0 





* Deficit. 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


; the year up to 


Petroleum. 
The production, shipments, etc., of petroleum for November 
are given by Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter as follows, in 
barrels of 42 galions : 








886. ° 1885. Inc. or Dec. ° P.c, 
Production............ 2.222.790 1,761,660 IT. 461,150 26.2, 
Shipments. ... .. ... 2,724,796 1,857,080 I. #67,716 46.7) 
Stock, Nov. 30........ 34,525,871 34 668.437 D. 142.566 0.4 
Producing wells .... . 25 381 23,205 iI 2,086 9.9 


Of the total production the Allegheny District in New York 
contributed 6.2 per cent. ; the Bradford District. in Pennsyl- 
vania 24.3 : the Warren District 15.2; the Lower District 
37.3, and the Washington District 17.0 per cent. 

Stock was decreased by 502,006 barrels, during the month, | 
that being the excess of shipments over production. 

Shipments for the month were as follows : 

















Crade, Refined. Total. P..c. 

New York.. 665,077 67.418 732,495 26.9 
Philadelphia... ........... 993,929 164 693 1,159.622 42.6 
eer 110,178 18,740 128,928 4.7 
Boston......... 22,416 62,762 85,278 3.1 
Cleveland.... 206,39) 206.399 7.6 
Pittsburgh .. 104.335 104,335 3.8 
Local points 216,820 90,919 307,739 11.5 
Total........ ... 2,319,254 405,442 2,724,796 100.0 


Tn this table the refined oil is that refined at the Creek re- 
fineries in the oil regions; it is reduced to its equivalent in 
crude, so that the total represents the amount of crude oil 
shipped to each point, whether in crude or in refined form. 


Chicago Shipments Eastward. 


The Board of Trade reports east-bound shipments from Chi- 
cago for the week ending Dec. 25 as follows, in tons : 


Tons. P.c. | Tons. P.c. | 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk....9,098 14.4! Pitts., Ft. W. & C...8,934 14.1 
Mich Central. 12.053 i9,1 | Chi., St. L. & Pitts..8.681 13.8 
Lake Shore ... ..... 8,606 13.7 | Balt. & Ohio........ 6,748 10.7 


N. Y., Chi. St: L..6,279 9.9/C.,Ind,St.L. &C..6,279 9. 
The statement includes lozal as well as through shipments. 
The total for the week was 63,133 tons, being an increase of 
15,053 tons, or 31.3 per cent., over the previous week. The 
shipmentsare the heaviest reported for a long time. 
Shipments for eight weeks past by these reports have been, 
in tons : 








- Week ending———-—— 

Nov. 6. Nov. 13. Nov. 20. Nov. 27. Dec. 4. Dec. 11. Dec 18. Dee. 25. 

41,883 37,051 38,409 35,462 40,935 45,238 48,080 63,133 
Shipments by the Chicago & Atlantic road are not included 

above. These shipments include dead freight only. 


Pacific Coast Association. 

The Rock Island and Alton roads have notified Commissioner 
Midgley that on Jan. 1, 1887, they will cease to pay any por- 
tion of the expenses of the Pacific Coast Association. The Pa- 
cific Coast Association has. been continucd in the hope that 
the Transcontinental Association would be revived, but in 
view of the action of the two roads named above, it will 
probably cease to exist after Jan. 1. 


Interstate Freight Association. 

The railroads comprising the Interstate Freight (Southern 
Kansas) Association being unable to agree upon percentage 
divisions, have requested Commissioner Midgley to call to- 
gether the board of arbitration agreed upon, and proceed to 
make the award. The percentages were to be. announced by 
Jan. 1, but it is not now considered probable that a decision 
can be reached by that time. 


Chicago Rate Committee. 
The Chicago Rate Committee of the Middle & Western 
States Freight Association met on Dec. 22 and revised the 
rates from Ohio points so as to prevent their being manipu- 
lated in connection with the rate from Ohio points to the East 
for the purpose of cutting through rates from Chicago to 
same destinations. 


Division of Through Rates. 
The Michigan Central Railroad has issued the following 


notice to agents and connections: ‘‘Commencing Jan. 1, 
all arrangements for percentage divisions of through 
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| lowing rates per 100 lbs., which are the least this company 


will accept as its division for the distance indicated : 
Less than 


Car loads. car loads, 
For SOcuilen or bree iii ie. sd 8 od. oe sid Bats 2% cts. 6 ets. 
Yor 100 miles aud more than 50 miles...... 3  ¢ts 8 cts, 
For 200 miles and more than 109 miles.. .. 4 cts. 8 cts. 
Oe ORE re Reda fone ncccnwns aaboona hs 5 ets. 10 cts. 


‘* It should be understood that the rates named above are 
not to be considered as the tariff rates, but only as minimum 
proportions of through rates which will be accepted by this 
company on shipments received from or delivered to connect- 
ing roads or lines at junction points. The minimum charges 
on small consignments, as provided in the various freight tar- 
iffs and classifications in use on this road will be continued in 
force.” 

Local Rates on Corn in Iowa. 

The corn crop of Eastern Iowa has turned out so poorly this 
season that the cattle feeders of that section are obliged to 
purchase large quantities of corn to feed their stock during 
the present winter. On account of high freight rates, they 
have found it impossible to purchase corn in Western Iowa, 
where there is a surplus. The price of corn in Western iowa 
is about 25 cents per bushel; and as the price at Chicago is 
but 36 cents, the feeders could, on account of the difference 
in freight rates, buy corn at Chicago and have it shipped back 
to them for less than they could get it from Western Iowa 
direct. The lowa Railroad Commissioners having appealed 
to the Iowa reads to reduce their local rates. the various 
roads have agreed to reduce the rates from Western to 
Eastern Iowa points, making the maximum rate 13 cents 
per 100 lbs. Heretofore the maximum rate was 21 cents. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Dec. 18 are reported as 
follows: 





1886. 1885. Inc. or Dee.  P.c. 
Anthracite ......... 674,391 687,672 . 13.281 1.9 
Xastern bituminous. 250,16 235,250 I. 14,911 6.2 
RE i chenninneeee’ 75,800 A, 1,704 22 


The anthracite coal allotment for January has been fixed 
at 2,500,000 tons. The coal combination, under the agree- 
ment, continues for three months longer. 

The bituminous coal combination is reported to be making 
progress toward an agreement which will take in all the 
seaboard trade. 

Traffic Notes. 
The California Southern has withdrawn from the Pacific 
Coast Freight Association, giving as.a reason cutting of rates 
into its territory by the Southern. Pacific. 

The Chicago East-bound Committee at its last meeting 
adopted new rates to interior New York points, based upon 
the new east-bound rates, the adoption of which was noted 
last week. 

The earnings of the Southwestern Railway Association for 
Dec. 7 amounted to $9,535,255. Of this 
amount, west-bound traffic furnished $4,471,027, east-bound 
$2,986,778, and lumber $1,530,379. The decrease from last 
year is about 5 per cent. 

For the 11 months in the year the earnings of the Colorado- 
Utah Association amount to $1,087,340, an increase of 11; 
per cent. over last vear. 

The earnings in the Pacific Coast Association for the 11 
months were 8638,840, a decrease of 615 per cent. from last 
year, 

Carrying Capacity of Lake Vessels. 

Few people have any correct conception of the great im- 
prevements made of late years in the speed and carrying ce- 
pacity of first-class lake vessels. A few years ago a vessel was 
regarded as doing very well if she made one round tripa 
month; from the progress recently made in shipbuilding it 
looks as if steamers would scon be in commission which, with 
good dispatch at terminals, would make the round trip in a 
trifle over a week. The flyers of the lake fleet show the fol- 
lowing splendid record for the past season: 


Round 
trips. 
Propeller ‘** Albany,’’ Western Transit Line....... .......... 18 
| Propeller “* Jewett * Union Steamboat Line............ .... 17% 
Propeller ‘* Boston,”’ Western Transit Line........... ...... 17% 
Propeller ‘‘ Syracuse,”* Western Transit Line.... ........... 17 
Propeller ‘** Tioga,’’ Union Steamboat Line... .. ........... 1616 


Navigation opened April 26, and closed practically the 
first week in December, so that the above record was made 
inside of 7!4 months. The work of the ‘* Albany,” Capt. 
Frank Williams commanding, which seems to have won the 
pennant this season, is deserving of special comment. As 
shown above, she made 18 rounds trips between Buffalo and 
Chicago ; every run but ove from port to port was made in 
tbree days ; her average consumption of coal was 141} tons 
to the round trip, and she delivered at Buffalo 45,000 tons of 
freight during the season. This does not include her heavy 
up business. : ; 

In view of such results as these it is evident that the possi- 
bilities of the lake route have hardly been approached as 
yet.— Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


Catifornia Through Freight. 


Shipments of through freight eastward from California points 
over the lines of the Southern Pacitic Co. have been, in tons : 


November. Eleven movtbs. 

Hae Meee v6ce 0085 codec 5 oaldopaes 10,876 145,776 
EN ee ee 5,200 73.806 
_ are 16,076 219.582 


Leading items of freight in November were 2,835 tons 
sugar, 2,564 tons raisins, 1,693 tons wine, 1,672 tons beans 
and 506 tons tea. 








RAILROAD LAW, 


Discrimination Cases. 

In Columbus, O., Dec. 23, Attorney General Kohler, on 
bebalf of the state, filed two quo warranto cases in the 
Supreme Court. The first case is against the Cincinnati, 


‘New Orleans & Texas Pacific Co., operating the Cincin- 


nati Southern road, the short line from Cincinnati to 
Chattanooga, which forms the northern division of what 
is known as the Erlanger system. A-similar suit was also 
brought against the Cincmunati, Washington & Baltimore 
Co. It is charged that these companies have been dis- 
criminating in favor of the Standard Oil Co. in the matter of 
freight rates, and against refineries not identified with that 
corporation. The Court is asked to decide that the railroads 
have forfeited the rights of their franchises, and that they 
be ousted of the same. The two cases are the first of the 
kind ever brought before the Court. is 

In the United States Circuit Court in Louisville, Ky., Dec. 
17, a suit was filed by Hargis & Easton, as attorneys for 
George Rice, of Marietta, O., against the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railway Co., the Chess-Carley Co. and its successor, 
the Standard Oil Co. . 

The complainant, who isa large refiner and dealer in oil, 
claims that the Chess-Carley Co. is identical with the Stand 
ard Oil Co. organized in Kentucky, and isa mere agent of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Cleveland. . 

The charges made are as follows: The Louisville & Nasb- 
ville Railway Co. and the Chess-Carley Co. have entered into 
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| ! 
a confederacy with what is properly styled the Standard Oil ring any property, and have ordered them to show cause why 


Co., and are now combiuing and confederating to drive from | a receiver should uot be appointed. 


the markets of all states of the United States all oil roducers | 
and dealers that are not interested in or a part of the Stand- | 
ard Oil Co.; that in pursuance of this conspiracy the Louis- 


plaintiff in its charges for freight, and that this discrimine- | 
tion has been in favor of the Standard Oil Co. and the Chess- 
Carley Co. 

Chess-Carley Co. is one, bas au arrangement of rebates with 
all railroads transporting oil through 


Nashville, it is charged, is a party to such an arrangement, | 
and takes part in a system te hide this giving of rebates. 


; : iniuncti lo ized to build a railroad from Aberdeen, Md., north- 
The petition is for injunctions, both temporary — _ | py = Conowingo B ridge Ay = m4 sbaat 15 | 
cha 


petual, as found just; for $5,000 dama 


ges to - ith a b 
plainant the over charges made by the Louisville & Nash-| miles. with a bran 


entucky to the South | begun at Dallas, Tex., on Dec. 23. 
and in many other places by which the Standard Oil Co. | Missouri Pacific. 
ets large rebates on the freight it pays. The Louisville & | Capital stock, $1,800,000, 


Cumberland Valley & Unaka.—This company has 


| been incorporated to —_— a ——- from a point on the 

- : 4 pa, te --, | Cumberland River, near Hartsville, Tenn., southeast into 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. has discriminated against Kast Tennessee, and thence to a connection with the Western | 25. Twenty-five men were thrown out of work, Loss, 
| North Carolina road. The incoi 
| tracts of mineral lands in Eastern 


The Standard Oil Co., through its agencies, of which the object of the road is to develop those 


entucky, and the chief 
lands. 


Dallas & Waco.—The ineer work of this road was | 


The charter has been filed at Austin. 


Deer Creek & Susquehanna.—This company has been 





0 miles long to Belair. The ob- 


been organized to build a line from Kansas City, 
junction with the Kansas City & Southern roa 
near Hart Grove. The distance is 11 miles, 


sons, Miss., 15!¢ miles north from the late te:minus at 
Greenwood, 70'¢ miles from Yazoo City and 115 miles from 
the main line at Jackson. 


Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago.—The brass foundry 


of the road at Peru, Ind., was burned on the morning of Dec. 


rators own some large | $7,000 


+) 


Jacksonville & Atlantic.—This company is preparing 


| to build an extension of its road from the present terminus 
at Pablo Beach. Fla., to ley at the mouth of the St. 
It is controlled by the | Johns River, a distance of a 


ut 10 miles. 

Kansas City & Southeastern.—This company has 
0, toa 
at a point 


Litchfield, Carrollton & Western.—The extension 


ville : and for $100,000 damages to complainant’s business, | ject of the road is to reach the large paper mills along Deer i< ge ep pp = em 








OLD AND NEW ROADS, 


Addison & Northern Pennsylvania.—This company 
has just completed a branch one mile long, from Gurnee 
Junction, Pa., to Blue Run City. 


@ Allegheny Vall ey.—The United States Circuit Court 
at Pittsburgh, has authorized the receivers to pay interest on 
the first and second mortgages. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The following re- 
port shows the condition of tracklaying on the various exten- 
sions of this road up to Dec. 1: 





Miles. 
.. 538 








‘Great Bend extension, end of track .......... ....... «e+. 53.3 
Hu'chinson extension. end of track............ ceceseee ceeee 84.3 

Little River extension, end of track ... ........... é 30.2 
Independence extension, end cf track.... . 55.8 
Chanute extension, end of track....... -. 27.6 
Mulvane ¢ xtension, end of track..... > . 34.5 

Colony extension, end Of track ...0 0 ...... scccese ceccvcces 10.0 
Ozage City extension, end of track....... ........ .-eceeceeee 21.2 
Ellinor extension, end of track...........00.. sseccsccceccees 26 

Douglas extension, end of track ........ .......0.ceecsevcccees 18.7 

Arkansas City extension. end of track............. seeees oes 34.6 

Larned extension, end of track | .......0. scccse -ccsccceces 22.9 

Benedict ex ension, end of track. . .... - 8.2 
Howard extension. end of track. 6.7 

Girard extension, end of track .. ............c00.cceeceeeeees 9.2 

. | ; wet decane: veo Se 


During the month of November nearly 74.6 miles of track 
were constructed by the compe ny. 


Beech Creek.—The stockholders are asked to subscribe | 
to a $400,000 car trust loan. The 5 per.cent. dividend will 
be paid in cash to those who want cash, in car trusts to those | 
who will take them. The largest holders have taken the car | 
trust bonds. | 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The state 
ment for November and the two months of the fiscal year | 
from Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 is #s follows: 


~~ —— November. ——. 








-—Two months.——, 
1886. 885. 





1886. 1885. 1 

Karuings...... ... $204.386 $213,072 $431,720 $453,734 | 

Expeuses.......... 204.843 154,308 '335 338.307 
Net earnings.... *§507 $58,764 $36,385 $121,427) 





* Deficit. 
The November expenses include $50,000 paid out for new | 
steel rails. | 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The Elk Run | 
branch has been completed and opened for traffic. It ex- 
tends from Punxsutawney, Pa., to Adrian, 3 miles. At the | 
terminus coal mines have been opened and coke ovens are | 


now being erected. | 


Canadian Pacific.—The engineers have completed the | 
location of the Sault Ste. Marie Branch from the Sault to | 
Algona Mills, and report the length of the road at 87}; | 
miles, The work is to be pushed. Mr. R. J. Reid, con- | 
tractor for the Lachine bridge, has been looking over the | 


work of bridging the rapids at the Sault, | 000. 


‘ 


Carbondale & Carterville.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Carbondale, in. to Car- | 
terville in Williamson County, a distance of about 20 miles. 


Chattaroi.—This road, from Ashland to Richardson, Ky.. 
50 miles, has been ordered sold by the United States Circuit | 
Court, under foreclosure proceedings by the Union Trust Co. 
of New York. 


Uheyenne & Northern.—On this branch of the Union 
Pacitic road, track has been laid and trains are running, | 
from Cheyenne, Wy., north 33.1 miles to Horse Creek. The | 
stations are Camp Carlin, 1.8 miles; Fort Russell, 3.33; Sil- | 
ver Crown, 12.8; Islay, 25.3; Horse Creek, 33.1. | 


Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—Track has been | 
laid on the branch extending from the main line of this road to | 
Galena, Ill. This branch is 5 miles long, and regular trains | 
will begin running over it durmg the present week. 

This company is having a preliminary survey made for an | 
coe to leave its line near St. Paul, Minn., and run to! 

uluth. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul.—Plans have been 
jrevered for new repair shops to be erected at Austin, Minn. | 
hey will be extensive and will cost about $450,000. | 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—On this com-| 
pany’s Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska line the track is now laid 
to the Nebraska state line, 21 miles beyond the late terminus | 
at Sabetha, Kan., and 84 miles from St. Joseph. On the! 
southwestern line track is laid from Horton, Kan., the junc- | 
tion with the Northwestern line, southwest 40 miles, leaving 
only a few miles to reach Topeka. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—This company | 
(formerly the Wisconsin, lowa & Nebraska) has completed an 
extension 25 miles in length, from Waterloo, Ia., nort 
to Oelwein on the Minnesota & Northwestern road. A con- 
nection with the old road in Waterloo remains to be com-| 
pleted; it requires the building of a bridge over the Illinois | 
Central tracks, which will take some time to build. 


Cincinnati & Birmingham.—This company has been | 
organized to build a railroad from some point on the Cincin- | 
nati Southern road in Kentucky, across Tennessee to Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The projected line bisects the great triangle 
formed by the Cincinnati. New Orleans & Texas Pacific and 
the Louisville & Nashville roads. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Lonis & Chicago — 
Engineers have begun at Switz city the preliminary survey 
for the extension of the road frum Columbus to the former 

nd where it will connect. with the Indiana & Illinois 
ern, 


Covington & Macon.—The New York courts, at the 
“suit of Ingersoll & Seymour, have enjoined E. C. Machen 
and M. E. Post, contractors for this road, from transfer- 











| Creek and the Susquehanna River. 


} per has been or, 
in Hays 


Des Moines, Osceola & Southern. —The United | 
States Circuit Court has ordered a foreclosure decree against | 


| Jacksonville Scutheastern road was completed Dec. 21 and 
| regular trains will run through about Jan. 1. The road has 
been for some time in operation from Greenfield west te 
Columbiana on the Illinois River, 22 miles; the extension is 
this road, E. R. Mason, the present Receiver, being appointed | 30 miles lo’ 


, making the whole line from Barnett to Colum- 


Commussioner to sell. Claims allowed include $250,000 | biava 52 miles in length. The road will be operated by the 
receivers’ certificates. Other claims, chiefly mechanics’ | Jacksonville Southeastern Co,, trains running to and from 
liens, aggregate $145,021. The bondholders claim is $1,224,- | Litchfield, 6 miles from Barnett. 


he property was once appraised at $500,000. | 


Dubuque & Sioux City.—The directors of this 
recently appointed a committee for the purpose of pro 
the interest of the company in case the lease to 


The committee was also instructed to receive proxies from 
stockholders and to vote the same at the next annual meet- | 
ing. This committee has ai 


, to receive from the owners certificates of their | provements are being made on the 
shares, with power to transfer. The trustees are instructed | passenger station at 


to issue negotiable receipts for stock so deposited. The com- | 
mittee gives notice that the stock deposited is to be used to | 
accomplish one or other of the following objects : 


pany | organization of this road the com 
ting | tons of 56-lb. steel rails, which will complete the renewal of 
Illinois | the main line in steel. Of these rails 2,500 tons have been re- 
Central, which expires next October, shall not be renewed. ceived 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—Siuce the re- 
y has purchased 5,000 


and put in the track and 2,500 tons are to he delivered 


in January. The company is building a roundhouse, paint s10p 
and car sheds at Huntingburg, Ind. The machine shop there 
inted Drexel, Morgan & Co. | is completed and running to its full capacity. —_ 

a large 


, includ 
‘vansville, Ind., and a new frekcht and 
mger station at Princeton, Ind. The road-bed is being 


improved at all points and the sidings lengthened. The com- 


ny has contracted for 25 new locomotives from the Rhode 


1. To sell the age oe ol of the company in any way the | Island works, 10 of which have already been delivered, and 


directors ey ! deem 
2. To sell ti , 

for the equal benefit of all the stockholders, at a price not 

less than par. | 
8. To enable the directors to make any lease or agreement 


| the rolling stock is increased by 18 passenger cars, 2 parlor 
e stock deposited with Drexel, Morgan & Co. | cars and 


box cars. Business has been flourishing on the 
road and the new motive power was very much needed. 

It is understood that in the spriag the company will begin 
work on the extension of the road from its present terminus 


for the use of the road on a basis that shall yield not less than | at Mt. Vernon, III., to St. Louis. 


4 per cent. on the stock. 

4. To enable the directors to elect such new directors at the 
next annual meeting as they may think desirable. 

The committee states thatin case the Sovenciog purposes, or | 
any of them, cannot be executed, then stockholders joining in | 
the pool shall be called together to consider such modifications | 
of this plan as may be necessary. The object of thus pooling 
the stock is evidently to secure the best possible terms from 
the Illinois Central on the expiration of the present least, 


Evansville & Chicago.—The su Veys, tinder charge of : 
Chief my yi E. H. Pearson, late of the Evansville, New | 
Albany Chicago, have been completed from Evansville, 
Ind., to St. Francisville. The survey shows a good profile 
and excellent alignment, the maximum grade being 0.9 per 
cent., and no curvature of less radius than 4,232 ft. The 
distance is 50 mils, aud the line takes in the towns of Cynth- | 
ian and Owensville, Ind., and crosses White River at Kelly’s . 
Ripples. The road will developa region of timberland and 
good sandstone quarries, with much good wheat and corn 
land heretofore distant from a market, It will connect with 
the Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago line about 7 miles southwest 
from Vincennes, and the bridge of that road over the Wabash 
will be used temporarily. In connection with that road the 
new road will form a short connection from Chicago to the | 
Henderson bridge over the Ohio River. A survey been 
ordered for a branch to Mt. Carmel, lll., where connection 
will be made with the proposed line from Effingham with 
the Chicago & Ohio River road from Olney, Ili. people 
of Mt. Carmel offered inducenients to build there. The con- 
struction will be begun at an early date. 


Fort Worth & New Orleans.—There is a report that 
this road has been sold to Mr. C. P. Huntington for %546,- 

. The road was recently completed; it extends from 
Waxahachie, Tex., the terminus ot a branch of the Houston | 
& Texas Central, northward to Fort Worth, 40 miles, 


Fredericksburg & San Marcos Valley.—This com- | 
nized to build a railroad from San Marcos 

County, Tex., toa junction with the Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio road on the western side of the San 
Marcos River The road will be about 20 miles long. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley. — The 
amended articles of incorporation filed by this company last | 
week provide that the main line of the road shall run from | 
Omaba, and also authorize the construction of seven branches, | 
as follows: 1. From the main line at Norfolk, in a north- 
easterly direction, through Pierce, Antelope and Knox) 
counties to the Missouri River at a point near the mouth of 
the Niobrara River. 2. From Dakota Junction, through | 
Dawes County, to the northern boundary of the state in sec- 
tion 19, township 35, range 50. 3. From Scribner, in a 
northwesterly direction, through Dodge, Colfax, Platte, 
Boone and Antelope counties to the northern boundary of 
the state. 4. From Fremont, through Dodge and Sauncers 


| counties, to Lincoln. 5. From a point on the fourth branch 


in Saunders Coun: west, through Butler, Seward, York, 
Hamilton, Clay and Adams counties, to Hastings, and from 
Hasti to the western boundary of Adams County. 6. 
From the fifth branch at a point in Butler County, through 
Butler, Saline and Fillmore counties, to the southern 
boundary of Fillmore County. 7. From a point on the main 
line in Douglas County to the Union Stock Yards in South 
Omaha, e Capital stock of the company is increased to 
$30,000,000. 


Georgia Railroad Charters.—Among the bills intro- 
duced into the Georgia i are bills to incorporate | 
the following railroad companies: Atlanta & Nashville; | 
Athens ,& Jefferson; Eatonton & Athens; Ockmolgee, Al- 
bany & Bainbridge. The location of most of these lines is 
indicated by the names, 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Track on the extension 
of this road is now completed to. Gainesville, Tex., 61 miles 
northward from Ft. Worth. North of Gainesville the grad- | 
ing is completed for 50 miles into the Indian Territory, and | 


| tracklaying will be pushed as fast as possibl 


e. 

It is announced in Boston that stuckholders of this com- | 
pear will be required to pay an_assessment of $3 per sbare 

fore receiving the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe stock | 
issued for the purchase of the road. The reason for this | 
assessment is that the cost of completing the road under | 
the contract for its transfer to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa | 
Fe has been $264,000 greater than the original estimate, and | 
before the transfer is made it is necessary to pay that amount 
in addition to the amounts which have been raised by the 
sale of the company’s bonds. 


Illinois Centra!.—Track on the Yazoo & Ey 


| England road at Waterbu 


Maine Central.—Work is progressing actively on the 


| new repair shops at Waterville, Me., and the buildings are 
| now well advanced, although it is not expected that they 


will be completed ready for use before next July. The 
buildings now in p include a machine shop 300 ty 
100 ft., blacksmith shop 100 by 50, boiler shop 100 by 50, 

tent shop 75 by 50, car repair shop 385 by 80, paint shop 
290 by 80 ft. Between the machine and car shops and the 

ttern shop will bean iron transfer table, running in a pit 788 

t. long and 60 ft, wide, Tbe buildings are all of brick, 

with iron roofs. Most of them are ove story high, but the 
car shop contains a secotid story, which will used for 
light machinery, upholstery and lar work. 

The principal engine to be uséd for the shops will be of the 
Corliss pattern, built by the Swampscott Machine Co., New- 
market, N.H. A large number of machine tvols have been 
ordered from Bement, Mil-s & Co. in Philadelphia, and the 
Pratt & Whitney Co. in Hartford, Ct., and a number of 
tools for the wood working shop from J. A. Fay & Co. in 
Cinciunati. The Pullman Car Wheel & Foundry Co. will 
furnish the turntable. 


Meriden & Waterbury.—Surveys have been made 
for a line from the large manufacturing town of Meriden, 
Conn., westward to a connection with the New York & New 

ry. The distance is about 16 miles, 
and no difficult work will required. A company is to be 
organized at once. 


Mexican Central.—The English bondholders have with- 
drawn ail opposition to the circular of Dec. 15, 1885, and all 


| the bonds it is thought will have been converted by Jan. 1. 


The company is able to pay in cash only half the interest due 
Jan. 1, 1887, the remaining half to be paid in first-mortgage 
assen 4 per cent. bonds, bearirg interest from’ Jan. +i 


| Scrip being given for fractions, 


Missouri Pacific.—Fire at Texarkana on Christmas 
morning destroyed the old Iron Mountain freight office, and 
the master mechanic’s office, car works, shed and store rooms. 
Loss $25,000; no insurance. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—-The decision in 
the foreclosure suit by Ju Jones and Hamiiton in the 
Common Pleas Court at Cleveland, O., has been 
until Jan. 3, the opening day cf the next term of court. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The statement 
for November and the two months of the fiscal year from 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 is as follows, the figures including 68 per 
cent. of the earnings and all the expenses of the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio road: 


-———November.———.  —-——Two months.—-—, 
885. 1886 88 


836. 1885. 1885. 
Earnings...... ... $2.048,512 $1.912.526 $4,2823.472 $7,893,174 
Expenses......... 1,413,897 1,530%,552 2,870,044 2,608,791 








Net earnings ... $634,615 $609,974 $1,412,428 $1,284,383 
The statement for the Erie lines proper, excluding all earn- 
ings and expenses of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, is 


as follows : 
-——November.——. —- -Two months.-—— 
1886. 1885. 1886 885 


Earnings ........ $1,668,629 $1,570,693 $3,519.648 $3,194,429 
5 978,078 2,166,874 1,9.9,179 
Net earnings. .. $603,066 $592,615 $1,352,774 $1,265.250 
A comparison of the two statements shows that for the 
two months of this year the Erie’s p ion of the earnings 
of the 1 road was $763,724, and its working expenses 
were $704,070, leaving a profit of $59,654 on the lease. 
Norfolk & Western.—The statement for November and 
the eleven months to Nov. 30 is as follows: 


——-November—-— 55-Eleven mopths.-= 
® 5 1886. 885 


' . 1885. 
| Barpings........... ..$337,708 $270,636 $9,984,720 $2,521,003 
| Bxpeuses.......-..... 207083 153.917 1.786'632 1,508,709 

Net earnings ....... $130,645 $116,719 $1,198,088 $1,011 984 
Pr. cent. of expenses. 61 56 60 60 


For the eleven months the gross earnings increased $4638,- 
027, or 18 per cent., and the expenses $276,923, or 18 per 
cent., leaving a gain of $186,104, or 18 per cent., in the net 
earnings. 

Northern Pacific.—Negotiations are in progress with this 
company for the construction of a branch line to Waila Walla, 
Wash. Ter. Two propositions have been made—one fora 
cash bonus of $75,000, and one for an agreement that all the 
producers of the regions tributary to Walla Walla shall ship 
all their grain via the Northern Pacific for two years. 

A general order has been issued for the reduction of local 
rates of fare in Montana, Idaho and Washington Terri 


Valley Branch of the Southern Division is now laid to Par-! on all the lines operated by this company to a uniform 
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of 5 cents per mile. This reduction will take effect Jan. 1.| but itis thought that matters can be adjustcd on a confer- 
It is about 20 per cent. in Washington Territory and 30 per | ence between the employés and the company. 


cent. in Idaho and Montana. 


Oregon Pacific.—Work on the extension of this road 
eastward i 
about completed the grading from Albany, Ore., to the San- 
= River, The bridge at Albany will be completed in a few 

ys. 


Phoenix Valley.—This company has been organized to 
build a railroad from Pheenix, on the New York & Northern 
Pennsylvania road, to Sunderlinville in Potter County, Pa., 
a distance of about six miles. Ofthe new road 4 miles are 
graded, and tracklaying will be begun as soon as the weather 
will permit. 

Portiand, Mt. Desert & Machias Steamboat Co.— 
At the annual meeting of the Portland, Bangor, Mt. Desert 
& Machias Steamboat Co. in Portland, Me., Dec. 15, 1t was 
voted that the name be changed by ovitting the word Ban 
gor so that its title will be Portland, Mt. Desert & Macbias 

teamboat Co., which name should hereafter be adopted by 
officials, agents and other employés of this and other compa- 
nies and by the public generally in the transaction of busi- 
ness with this line. 


Portland & Willamette Valley.—The completion of 
this extensicn of the Oregonian Railway to Elk Rock, nea™ 
Portland, was celebrated Dec. 11 by an excursion over th® 
entire line of the road, from Elk Rock to Dallas, 59 miles. At 
= communication between Elk Rock and the City of 

ortiand is made by steamboat on the river, but the road will 
probably be extended into the city hereafter. 


Richmond & Danville.—The stockholders have rati- 
fied the lease for 99 years of the Virginia Midland road. 


Rockland & Oamden.—The Maine Secretary of State 
has issued a certificate of incorporation to this company to 
pen a line to connect Rockland and Camden, about 9 miles 
apart. 


Rome & Chatianooga.—The location of a line between 
these points has been uby an engineer corps at Reme, 
Ga. Another party, it is expected, will soon start from 
Chattanooga on the same errand. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—The Brazos River 
bridge at Waco 1s expected to be done by Jan. 1 
The gauge from Texarkana to Waco will be changed from 
8 ft. to standard early in January. 


St. Louis & C hicago.—The St. Louis, Chicago & Peoria 
Co., which was organized to extend this road from Spring- 
field, Il, to Pekin, has been consolidated with this company, 
the consolidated company retaining the name of the St. Louis 
& coiengo Railroad Co. The capital stock is fixed at 
$2,000,000. 

The road is now in o ration, and regular trains are run- 
ning from Springfield, Ml. , to Litchfield, 45 miles. 

St. Louis, Danville & Nort heastern.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from 
— 2 Louis, Il., northeast to the Indiana state line near 

anville, 


St. Lonis, Kansas City & Colorado.—The Missouri 
Court of Appeals has finally decided to refuse the injunction 
asked for to prevent this company from crossing the Missouri 
Pacific tracks at Labadee, Mo., 45 miles west of St. Louis. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba,.—It is reported 
that, in connection with its lines into Montana, this company 
is a for an extension from Assiniboine to Butte City, 
a 


it intends to run the road still further west, as sur- | 


veying parties are at work in the Bitter Root Mountains. 
Parties largely interested in this road control coal mines near 


Assiniboine and the extension would aid greatly in the de-| 


velopment of these lands, as an immense amount of coal is 
consumed in the reduction works at Butte. The coal costs 
these works at present $6 per ton, as it has to be hauled from 
the mines at Rock Springs, on the main line of the Union 
Pacific. The current report in Montana has been that the 
road is to be built through to the Pacific coast, but President 
Hill denies this story. 

This —— is prcamalating 9 large amount of construc- 
tion ma’ 1 at Moose River, Mont., the winter terminus of 
the road, and is making all preparations for pusbing work in 
the spring on its line into Helena. 


San Bernardino & San Diego.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation at Los Angeles, Cal. The road 
will run from Riverside Junction through a portion of Los 
An County, thence by way of Oceanside and El Cajon 
Valley to the Bay of San Diego. The principal stockholder 
dat — Vice-President of the Atchison, Topeka & 


Savannah & 


Western.—A temporary organization 
has been effected by the election of a‘rectors. The road is 
chartered to run from Savannah, Ga., to Eastman, on the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
The Governing Committee has admitted the following securi- 
ties to the lists on the Exchange : 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $960,000 first mortgage 
extension and collateral bonds, making the total amount listed 


$4,860,000. 
Mecican Central, $8,128,000 income bonds and $33,170,- 
900 capital stock. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, $1,725,000 additional ral 
—— making the total amount listed $33,725,000. 
ri , $4,000,000 additional capital stock, mak- 
ing the total amount listed $40,000,000. 


Shenandoah Valley.—In the examination before a 
master to ascertain whether 


$1,560,000 of wnissued first- | 


bonds were subject to the lien of the general mort- 


gage, he finds that the said $1,560,000 of bonds were never 
je by the trustee of the mortgage and are therefore in- 
v 


Southern Central.—The stockholders voted, Dec. 23, 
to lease this road for 975 years to the Lehigh Valley Co. 
That company has controlled this road for a number of 
years. 


Southern Pacidc.—The Los Angeles & San Diego 
Branch is to be extended from Santa Aua, Cal. ,jto San Diego. 


Sprague & Northwestern.—This company has been 
organ a rai from the N ern Pacific at 
Sprague, Wash. Ter., northwest into tbe Big Bend country. 

‘Strikes.—The 


strike 
Division of the Lonisville & Nashville stall continues, and 


pt on traffic is seriously interrupted, although only a smal! | 
P) r 


of men are out. The brakemen on the other divisions 
of the road have refused to join in the strike, not considering 
it of sufficien 


rhe 


it importance. 5 
number of freight conductors volunteering in place of the 


ers. 
The strike of the brakeman on the Mobile & Ohio 
is ae and the at Jackson, Tenn., are blocked, no 
freight trains going out. The strike is for an increase in pay 


is progressing steadily and the contractors have | 


| Worcester, 


of the brakemen on the Louisville | 


ffic was resumed Dec. 29, a | Net 


The brakeiy.en and the yardmen employed in the Port 
| Richmond yard of the Philadelphia & Reading road struck 
Dec, 23, nearly 1,700 men going out. As all the coal sent 
| to tidewater by this company is received at Port Richmond 
and distributed from that point the strike at once produced 
serious embarrassment and the whole road was in a short 
time blocked up with loaded coal cars. The cause of the 
strike was the reduction of pay, accompanied by extra work, 


the cutting off of passes and other privileges, which were | 


recently ordered by the management. This strike continued 
until Dec. 28, when it was settled after a consultation be- 
tween General Superintendent Sweigard and a committee 
representing the men, assisted by the Arbitration Committee 
of the Knigbts of Labor. The details of the settlement were 
not made public, but the committee at once assured the men 
that they could return to work on terms entirely satis- 
factory. This was accepted and work was resumed at once, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.— Before Judge Gres- | 


ham in Chicago, Dec. 22, a petition on behalf of the Purcbas- 
ing Committee of the Wabash Railway was presented, ask- 
ing that the Chicago Division be turned over to them, they 
agreeing to pay all the receivers’ indebtedness and also the 


interest on the bonds of this division to date. Judge Gres- | 
ham decided to postpone further hearing on this matter until | 


next Thursday. It was reported that the same application 


would be hereafter made for the St. Louis Division, and that | 


| the efforts of the Purchasing Committee would be directed 
toward retaining hold of these two divisions. 


Wellington, Anthony & Colorado.—This company | g 
has been organized to build a line from Wellington, Kan.., to | 


Anthony, and thence west to the Colorado state Ime, The 
projected line is nearly parallel to the south line of the state. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—This com-| 
pany will petition the West Virginia Legislature at the next | 


session (1887) for an amendment to the charter permitting 


the building of branches along any of the forks of the Cheat | 
River and along the Valley, Elk and Ganley rivers or any of | 


them. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. — 


Fort Worth & Denver City. 


This company owns a line from Hodge, Tex., to Harrold, 144 
miles, and its trains use the Missouri, K 
from Hodge to Fort Worth, 3 miles. The statement is for 
the year ending Oct. 31 last. 

Atthe close of the year an extension from Harrold to 
Quanah, 45 miles, was nearly completed. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 








1885-86. 1884-85. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Earnings... ......... §$423.180 $448,711 D. $25.531 5.7 

Expenses.............. 248.106 251.079 D. 2,973 2 

Net earnings......... $175,074 $197,632 D. $22,558 11.4 

Gross earn. per mile... 2,939 3,433 D. 594 16.8 

Net sa ” cos 1,216 1556 =D. 340 21.8 
Per cent. of expenses. . 58 6 56.0 If. 2.6 


Interest charges amounted to $165,000, leaving a surplus 


of $9,074. Earnings were reduced b, failttre of crops along | 


the line, owing to protracted drought. 

During the year two heavy locoaiotives aud 100 stock cars 
were added to the equipment. 

A contract has been let to the Panhandle Construction Co. 
to build the extension of the road from Quanah to the Cana- 
dian River, about 200 miles. 


Mississippi & Tennessee, 


This company owns a line from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Grenada, Miss., 100 miles. The report is for the year ending 
September, 30. 

The company has $977,000 bonds of series A, and $1,100,- 


000 of series B, of which $97,000 are hypothecated to secure | 
The bonds all bear 8 per cent. | 
debt is $166,471 and current assets, | 


a part of the floating debt. 
interest. The floatin 
including supplies, $71,400. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 


1885-86. 1884 85. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Earnings.......... ... $425,718 $489,549 D. $63.831 13.0 

Expenses...... . 828,360 364,704 D. 35,344 9.7 

Net ¢arnings ........... $97,358 $125.845 D. $28,487 22.6 

Gross earn. per mile. 4,257 4,895 D. 638 13.0 

Net = ae hires > 74 1,258 D. 284 22.6 
Per cent. of exps.......... WA 743 =I, 2.8 


Taxes are included in expenses in both years. Interest on 
bonds last year amounted to $158,400, showing a deficit of 
$61,042 for the year. The report says that a considerable 
expenditure is needed to put the road in good condition. 


Long Island. 


This company owns a line from Hunter’s Point, N. Y., to 
Greenport, 95 miles, with 87 miles of branches. It leases 
the Brooklyn & Montauk, the Fiushing & North Shore and 
other branches, 172 miles, making a total of 182 miles owned 
and 854 miles worked. T 








Sept. 30. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1885-86. 1884-85. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Passenger..... . ..$1.878,447 $1,807,282 I 71,165 3.9 
Freight... 798,817 727,913 I. 70,904 9.8 
Other...... 317,508 291,284 I. 26,224 9.0 

Total......... -..§2.994,772 $2,826,479 I. $168.293 6.0 
Expenses....... ... 1,872,325 1,856,352 I. 15,973 0.9 

Net earniogs..... $1,122,447 $970,127 I. $152,320 15.7 
Gross earn. per mile. 8,460 : 5. 476 6.0 | 
Net e » 171 2,740 L 431 15.7) 
Per cent of exps.... 625 63.7 D. 3.2 


Taxes are included in the expenses in both years. Interest 


| (less interest received) was $238,179 ; rentals, $304,063, and | 
dividends (4 per cent.), $400,000; a total of $937,242, leav- | 


ing a sw 


tional 1.85 per cent. on the stock. 


Norwich & Worcester. 





This company owns a line from AlJlyn’s Point, Conn., to 
ass., 66.4 miles. Itis leased by the New York 


& New England Co., but a separate report is made for the 


| year ending Sept. 30. 





have been reduced to 8 per cent. by agreement. 


ansas & Texas track | 


he statement is for the year ending | 


lus for the year of $185,205, equivalent to an addi- | 
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New Haven & Northampton. 
This company owns a line from New Haven, Conn., to Con- 
| way Junction, Mass., 9414 miles, with 3114 miles of 
branches. It leases the Holyoke & We-tfield, 1414 miles, 
and uses the Troy & Greenfield track from Conway Junction 
to North Adams, 281%; a total of 126 miles owned and 169 
worked. The report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 
The company has $2,460,000 stock and $3,900,000 bonds. 
an increase of $700,000 bonds apts, Bee made to fund 





floating debt. It guarantees $260,000 Holyoke & Westfield 
| bonds. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 
1885-86, 1884-85. Ine. or Dec, P.c. 
Earnings.......... $x42.509 $799,684 [. $42,825 5.4 
| Expenses. ........ 573,256 504,492 I. 66,764 13.2 
| Net earnings....$271.253 $205,182 D.$23,939 81 
Gross earn. per m. 4,985 4,752 I. 2523 5.4 
et a ¥ 1,605 1,747 D. 142 8.1 
Per cent. of exps. 567.8 63 1 4 4.7 


Interest and rentals last year amounted to $260,868, leav- 
| ing a surplus of $10,385 for the year. Taxes are included in 
| expenses, 





Connecticut River. 





| This company owns a line from Springfield, Mass., to 
South Vernon, 50 miles, with 5.85 miles of branches. It 
leases the Ashuelot road, 24 miles, making 79.85 miles 
| worked. The report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

bag company has $2,370,000 capital stock and no funded 
ebt. 


The earnings for the year were as follows: 








1885-86. 1884-85. Increase. P. c. 

PN. scvkenbabons poe% $879,343 $kS0.: 94 039 5.9 

Expenses............ ..- 644,588 596,906 47,682 9.0 

Net earnings ....... ... $234.755 $233,388 $1,567 0.6 

Gros; earn. per mile.... .. 11,012 10,398 614 5.9 

Net i Sabet 2,940 2,923 17 0.6 
Per cent. of exps...... .. 73.3 71.9 1.4 


Expenses include taxes; also all improvements of property. 
Trains last year ran 599,884 miles, carrying 1,531,208 pas- 
sengers 15,888,148 miles and 671,839 tons of freight 
16,567,813 miles. 

Interest and other receipts were $35,457, making a total of 
$270,212. Rentals, etc., amounted to $50,662, and dividends 
(8 per cent.) to $189,600; a total of $240,262, leaving a sur- 
| plus of $29,950 for the year. 


Portland & Rochester. 


This company owns a line from Portland, Me., to Rochester, 
N. H., 5244 miles. The report is for the year ending Sept. 
30. 

The capital stock is $590,800. The company has no funded 
debt. A lease of the road to the Boston & Maine Co. has 








been agreed upon, but not executed. 
The earnings for the year were : 
| 1885-86. 1884-85. Inc. or Dee P.c. 
| Earnings.... «+ e+... $191,503 $181.901 IT. $9,602 5.3 
Expensés.................... 148,909 156,628 D. 17,719 4.9 
Net earnings.... ........ $42,594 $25,273 1. $17,321 68.5 
Gross. earn. per mile. . \ 3,648 3,465 I. 183 «(5563 
| Net $ “. & 811 482 L 319 68.5 
| Percent. of exps........ ... 77.8 86.1 D. 83 . 


The freight handled during the year amounted to 115,968 
tons, against 110,856 tons, and the passengers carried were 
206,978, as‘compared with 176,829 for the preceding year. 

During the year 700 tons of steel rails were laid, making 
the main line now all of steel. Dividends (5 per cent ) 


| amounted to $29,517, leaving a surplus of $13,077 on hand. 





Providence & Worcester. 
This company owns a line from Providence, R. I., to Wor- 
cester, Mass., 43.41 miles, with a branch to East Providence, 
7 miles. The report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 
The company has $2,500,000 stock, $1,242,000 bonds and 
| $250,000 notes payable—a decrease of $191,300 in notes 
payable. 


The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1885-86 1884-85. Tncrease.  P.c. 
Earnings............. $1,245,712 $1,077,167 $168,545 15.7 
Expenses............ 874,662 755,65 119.003 15.7 
Net earnings ...... $371 050 $321,508 $49,542 15.7 
Gross earn. per mile. 24,712 21,368 3,344 157 
et = ytied. 7.361 6,378 933 15.7 
Per ~ent. of exps. ... 70.2 DOE ev) seakae ee 


Interest amounted to $85,714-and dividends (6 per cent.) 
to $150,000; a total of $235,714, leaving a surplus of $135,- 

| 8336, which was used in reducing floating debt. 
| Trains ran 836,474 miles, carrying 2,841,281 passengers 
22,232,416 miles, and 964,173 tons of freight 28,290,424 
miles; an increase of 8.8 ~ cent. in passenger traffic, and 
of 17.1 per cent. in freight traffic. 


Providence & Springfield. 


This company owns a line from Providence, R. I., to Pas- 
| coag, 23 miles. The statement is for the year ending Sept. 
30 


The company has $516,850 capital stock and $500,000 





first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 
| . soz700 “I Sones os 
| Earnings .. . . ‘ . 
Expenees 60,101 I. 4,431 7.4 
Net earnings.......--..» 8031 $32,599 I. $5,432 16.5 
mile .... 4.459 4,030 I. 4:9 «610.6 
a etal oS ala 1,654 1,117 I. 227 16.5 
Per cent. of exps......... 62.9 64.8 D. 19 


| The net earnings were sufficient 


to pay the interest on the 
bonds and leave a balance of $8,031. 





Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. 


This company owns a line from Norwood, N. Y., to Suspen- 
sion Bridge, 386 miles, with 182}¢ mules of branches. Pacer 
Dec. 8, 1885, it leased the expos Phoenix & Cowen, B16 
miles, and from April 16,1885, the Utica & Black River, 
| 180 miles, making 630 miles in all. The report is for the 
| year ending Sept. 30. 

|” The earnings for the year were as follows : 


| 





The earnings for the year were as follows: | m4 5 ss. Ing. at Dec. re. 
885-8 8! e ¢, | Baraings............... 406.79: :702, f vf os 
) Warnings. .........0.... $748 659 $750,481 i “Si aes PS Expenses ......... .... 1,495: 299 1,180,231 I. 315,'68 26.7 
eke renee fl A celled Ee ee $911,494 $522,501 I. $386,903 74.4 
Net earnings...... ... $274,377. $322,493 D. $48,116 14.9| Gross earn. per mile. 5 —— can = =e 
Gross earn. permoile... 11,275 11,302 D. 27 0.2 | Net ass 1,731 —_ : 3 “3 
e “i - ia 4,132 4,857 D. 72h  14.9| Percent. of exps....... 62.1 69. R , eer 
Per cent, of expenses. . 63.3 67.0 IL. Gms... Income from other sources a p—ehgpe making a toe yd 
Interest, rentals and dividends per cent.) last year | $941,243. Interest, rentals and other charges amounted 
amounted to $273, , leaving a of $993 to the lessee $693,480, leaving a surphis of — for M ; r=) 
for the year. Dividends were formerly 10 per cent., but | $15,448 for the preceding year. The surplus last year 





| about 5 per cent. on the stock. 
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